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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Guide to Killarney and Glengariff. New 
edition. Dublin, 1834. Curry and Co. 

A Guide to the Giant’s Causeway and the 
North-east Coast of Ireland. A new edition, 
1834. Same publishers. 

TueE publications of the Irish press have of 


late years so decidedly improved, that we anti- | 


cipated finding in new editions of topographi- 


infinite credit to the author’s fancy,—if, in- 
deed, he has not been what is vulgarly called 
hoaxed. However, in the true spirit of Irish 
humour, he volunteers his services to our 
honour, with breathless haste, as a guide in 
a tour of which he is equally, if not more ig- 
norant than ourselves. The author, in his 
preface, complains, and with justice, that his 
** resources have been much limited by the ex- 
ceeding meagreness of all that has been hitherto 


cal works some novel information ; and we} published ;” and it further appears, that the 


have not been disappointed. Unfortunately, 
however, ‘* what is new is not true, and what 
is true is not new.’? Moreover, we feel con- 
vinced that the ground described could never 


MS. of “ an intelligent gentleman, resident at 
Bantry,” only reached him “ in time to be 
available for the purposes of correction, as, owing 





to the lateness of the season, it became neces- 


upon our simple-hearted guide to some purpose ; 
for names, dates, distances, facts, and circum- 
stances, have been corrected certainly, with the 
greatest possible care—to avoid the truth. 

‘* Here, take this little book,” said we, about 
a fortnight since, to an intelligent friend of 
ours, who was on the point of setting out to 
visit the Irish lakes; “ it perhaps may be useful 
to you; and if you perceive any slight inac- 
curacies you can note them in the margin.” 
He has just sent the book back, and really we 
must apologise to our painstaking friend for 
the trouble we have occasioned him; but his 
labour shall not be thrown away, for we have 
resolved to print at least a portion of his notes, 





have been visited ; and the emendations and 


GUIDE TO KILLARNEY, pp. | to 6. NOTES OF A TOURIST. 

“The town of Killarney is but How can a country want “ at- 
forty-five miles and one furlong tractions of a picturesque descrip- 
from Cork, and, as the coach starts tion” which possesses “ at every 
at so early an hour, the journey is step”’ ruined castles and abbeys ? 
made totally in daylight. The in- One assertion, however, is as wide 
tervening country does not possess of the truth as the other. 
many attractions of a picturesque 
description, but acquires much in- 
terest fromits vicinity tothe splendid 
scenery of Lough Lein; at every 
step some remarkable remnant of 
the strength or ancient splendour 
of the feudal castles, and many a 
venerable monastic pile, excite at- 
tention and awaken curiosity. 

“ At the distance of four miles Ballincollig Castle is about this 
and six furlongs from Cork, upon the distance nearly due west of Cork. 
south side, stands the castle of Bal- The form of the building is oblong. 
lincollig ; it is a large square build- Who ever heard of an artificial emi- 
ing, on the summit of a natural nenceofrock? I entered the castle 
eminence of rock, rising perpendicu- by an easy ascent, 
larly in the centre of an extensive 
plain, in which not another hill, 
mound, or elevated spot of any sort, 
is to be seen. 

“ From its situation it must have ‘ Impregnable”—Nonsense! Out- 
been impregnable; the outworks works it has none, nor is there the 
and flanking towers, besides much slightest remain to prove that Bal- 
of the castle, are in a tolerable state lincollig Castle ever had any. The 
of preservation. entire building has been a complete 

ruin for upwards of a century. 
__“ The Barretts, an ancient and The Barretts never were an “ il- 
illustrious family, were the proprie- lustrious” family. Degenerate and 
tors of this noble castle. profligate, if you please. Vide in- 
quest taken at Cork, 23d Feb. 1568, 
respecting John Barrett, the father 
of James Barrett, of Ballincolly. 

“ The last of these, William Bar- Sir William Barrett, the grand- 
rett, being concerned in the Earl of son of the William Barrett who 
Desmond’s rebellion, submitted to submitted to the mercy of Elizabeth, 
the .uercy of Queen Elizabeth, in in 1600, wa’ created a baronet by 
he year 1600. Charles II. in 1665. 

“ Its estimation as a place of A few parliamentary troopers 
strength may be gathered from making Ballincollig their winter 
this, that Cromwell constantly kept quarters, is no proof of the strength 
troops here; and it was also garri- of this ** impregnable” castle, nei- 
soned in the wars in James the ther is the fact of a body of miser- 
Second’s time. able rapparees having sheltered 

themselves there. ‘‘ Its estimation 





sary to print without delay.” 
corrections, therefore, of these new editions do; Bantry gentleman has, we suspect, imposed 


This intelligent | with an extract, and accordingly take the first 


which presents itself :— 





as a place of strength” may be 
gathered from the complete silence 
observed respecting Ballincollig in 
all the voluminous documents of 
Cromwell’s and James II.’s time 
which have descended to us. 

‘¢ Within a short distance of Bal- ‘“‘ A short distance,” where from 
lincollig stand the Castle and Ab- one to six furlongs are an object 
bey of Kilcrea. worth notice, may, perhaps, mean 

half a mile—or a mile—or we'll say 
two miles; but the traveller who 
stops short at one, two, or even 
three miles from Ballincollig Castle 
will never reach the ruins at Kilcrea. 
He had better, therefore, go on till 
he comes to them. 

“ The former isinaruinouscon- The castle of Kilcrea is much 
dition, but the abbey and steeple more perfect than the abbey. Who 
are still sufficiently perfect to gra- has ever before heard of “ the bar- 
tify curiosity, the barbicans, plat- bicans, platform, and fosse,” of an 
form, and fosse, stillremaining. abbey? It is evident that pre- 

cisely the reverse of what is ex. 
pressed was here meant by the 
writer. 

“¢ The monastery was foundedin Dr. Smith, in his “ History of 
the year 1456, under the invoca- Cork,” says the foundation ‘* was 
tion of St. Brigid, by Cormac began, according to Ware, in 1465;” 
M‘Carthy, the Great Prince of but the ‘* Ulster Annals” place it in 
Desmond, who was murdered by 1478. ‘No inscription nor monu- 
his brother Owen, and was interred ment remains in the centre of the 
in the centre of the choir, in 1494, choir to testify any such thing. 
as the inscription on his monument The inscription, however, upon the 
testifies, founder’s tomb, which is supposed 

to have been in the centre of the 
choir, is printed in the ‘‘ Monasti. 
con Hibernicum” (p. 72), from 
which it appears, that, instead of 
Cormac M‘Carthy, the Great Prince 
of Desmond, the founder of Kilcrea 
Abbey was Cormac, the great grand. 
son of M‘Carthy More, who pos- 
sibly was called Prince of Desmond 
or South Munster. The inscrip- 
tion, however, distinctly states, that 
Cormac M‘Carthy, the founder, was 
lord or chief of Muskerry, a district 
bearing about the same proportion 
to Desmond as the Isle of Man to 
Treland. 


“ The quantity of human skulls How “ human skulls and bleach- 
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and bleached bones strewn among ed bones strewn among the ruins” 

the ruins sufficiently declare the of Kilcrea ‘‘ declare the veneration 

veneration in which the abbey in which the abbey grounds have 

grounds have always been held as always been held as a cemetery,’ is 

a cemetery. perfectly inexplicable. If it proves 
any thing, it is the reverse of what 
is asserted. 


“¢ The nave and choir are still This is not very clear. As the 
standing, and there is a very abbey is a ruin and roofless, it is 
beautiful arcade of three pointed presumed the writer intended to 
arches, supported by massive pil- say the wails of the nave and choir. 
lars of marble, still remaining, on “ Pillars of marble!” Marble 
the south side of the nave. is limestone, and these pillars are 

of the limestone of the district. 
The castle is built of stone from 
the same quarry. Why not par- 
ticularly mention this marble castle? 

“ In the choir are several tombs ‘* Tombs of the Clancartys !” 
of the Clancartys and Barretts, There is no family of this name — 
whose families have always resist- read MacCarthys. 
ed the total demolition of the castle 
and abbey. 

“¢ The steeple is only eighty feet “‘ ee 1? Supposing 
in height, nor does it appear to have the tower to be only eighty feet, 
been more lofty ; it stands between what is there extraordinary in 
the nave and choir, and rests on that ? 
pointed arches. 

“¢ The approach to the abbey is The approach to Kilcrea Abbey 
really terrific and appalling. A “terrificand appalling!” Absurd! 
long narrow is enclosed by As well may you apply the phrase 
high walls, entirely composed of of terrific and appalling to any of 
human skulls and bones cemented the formal avenues in St. James’s 
by moss. Park. ‘* The long narrow passage” 

is about the same breadth as one 
of these walks; and the “ high 
walls,” &c., are banks of three or 
four feet, where about as many 
skulls and bones offensively intrude 

, upon the notice, owing to the new- 
ly-discovered cement of moss (for 
which a patent ought forthwith to 
be taken out), as the bones brought 
from St. Martin’s in the Fields and 
placed under the pillar in Carlton 
Gardens. 

“ The gloom and desolation are For “ oaks’? read “‘ elms.” How 
increased by the shade of a range can that which produces gloom re- 
of lofty oaks, which are at a suffi- lieve melancholy ? 
cient distance to produce an awful 
gloominess, without relieving the 
deadly, melancholy despondence by 
the contrast of vegetable life. 

** There is an old wooden cross, 
at the termination of the avenue, be 
which has not yielded to the pelt. 
ing of the pitiless storm during a 
lapse of two centuries and upwards. 
This valley of death is watered by 
the river Bride, which, flowing 
tranquilly by the abbey, winds to. 
wards the north and falls into the 
Lee. At the dissolution of religious 
houses in Ireland, the lands of this 
abbey were granted to Lord Mus. 
kerry, but, after the wars of 1641, 
Oliver Cromwell bestowed them 
upon the Lord Broghill. In these 
wars the castle and abbey were 
much injured, but were afterwards 
repaired by Captain Wm. Bayley. 

are says, the Roman Catholics 
repaired the abbey in 1604. 

“ Near the junction of the Bride As I did not explore this won. 
and Lee stand the Church and vil- derful cave, I refrain from com- 
lage of Ovens. Here is an extra- ment. 


No such “ old wooden cross” is to 
seen. 
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arch ; in some places it is upwards 
of twenty feet high, in others not 
more than six ; there are numerous 
diverging corridors within about 
twenty yards from the entrance, 
some of them returning back into 
the cave, and others continuing 
to a length as yet unascertained. 
Strangers should be extremely cau- 
tious of venturing into this Cretan 
labyrinth, without such a clue as 
Ariadne gave to Theseus, for the 
guides are not at all acquainted 
with the intricacies of this subter- 
ranean wonder. The sides and roof 
are covered with a stalactical mat. 
ter, or gypsum, which is a most 
efficacious cement. Persons are 
said to have proceeded for a quar- 
ter of a mile, or upwards, into this 
grotto in safety, and the peasantry 
about the village assert that it 
reaches as far as Gill Abbey, near 
Cork. 

“The next village of consequence Macroom avillage? It is a con. 
is Macroom, fourteen miles two fur- siderable town. Between the Ovens 
longs from Ballincollig, and nine. and Macroom, the ruins of * Castle 
teen from Cork. More” should have been mentioned 

as far more likely to attract the 
traveller’s attention from his road 
than the ruins at Kilcrea. It is 
recorded by Sir Richard Cox (“ His. 
tory of Ireland”), that the Great 
O'Neil, when marching to the siege 
of Kinsale, was so struck by the 
appearance of this castle that he 
inquired about it. 

“ The Castle of Macroom, the ‘A stately building modernised” 
seat of R. Hedges Eyre, Esq. is a is not a very clear description. 
stately building, modernised. It ‘* Repaired and beautified?”—the 
was at first built by the Carews true churchwarden phrase. 
shortly after the English conquest, 
death its erection is also attri- 
buted to the Daltons. It was re- 
paired and beautified by Teig Ma- 
carty, who expired there in 1563, 
and who was father of the celebrated 
Lord Muskerry mentioned by Cam- 
den. 

“ The late Earls of Clancarty re. For “ 1641,” read 1602: the par. 
built and altered it, after its de- ticulars of the manner in which 
struction by fire in the wars of Macroom Castle took fire are to be 
1641. When Dean Swift visited found in the ‘ Pacata Hibernia.” 
this country, he expressed the warm. 
est admiration of this castle and 
demesne. 

“In one of its apartments was Sir William Penn, the famous 
born the famous Admiral Sir admiral, was born at Bristol, and 
William Pen. The Roman Catho- baptised in the church of St. Thomas 
lic chapel of Macroom is also worth the Apostle, in that city, 23d April, 
visiting. 1621. See ‘* Memorials of his Life 
and Times,” published last year. 
“ At alittle distanceto thesouth There is no castle called “ the 
is seen the Castle of the Two Views; Castle of the Two Views,” north, 
farther on, Drishane Castle, the seat east, west, or south, of Macroom. 
of Captain Wallace; and Mount 
Leader, the seat of —— Leader, 


Esq. 

“ Mill Street, the next post town, Why not tell the traveller how 
is ten miles and two furlongs from he may be accommodated at pre- 
Macroom; it consists of but one sent, a matter of infinite more con- 
street, and could afford but wretch. sequence than the knowledge of 
ed accommodation to travellers.” how his grandfather had been en- 
tertained at Mill Street, if he had 





ordinary cave, beneath a limestone 


happened to stop there on his way 
to (Eillarney. 


We are sorry to say that this extract affords | Blunder is accumulated upon blunder. To such inspected, nor does it appear to be necessary 
a fair example of the guide-books which dis-|an extent is the wretched trade of compilation | that the place described should ever have been 
grace our literature and falsify our history. | now carried, that an original document is never | visited. Compilation from apy work that hap- 
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pens to be at hand, no matter how negligent! 
that work may have been originally put toge- 
ther, is one of the consequences of the encou- 
ragement given to cheap publications, which 
are also brought out against time by the des- 
tch of a miserable set of literary hacks, who, 
ignorant alike of all subjects, are equally quali- 
fied to discuss any matter which may be pro- 
to them. “I thought you knew better 
than to state so and so,” was the comment of 
an old gentleman to a popular writer of the 
present day. “ Yes, I admit the blunder,” was 
the reply; “ but if I had no time to think, and, 
besides, was not paid for thinking, ’tis not quite 
fair to blame me.” . 








The Literary Life and Miscellanies of John 
Galt. 3 vols. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1834, 
Blackwood; London, Cadell. 

« OrHELLO’s occupation ’s gone!” Our busi- 
ness is fairly taken out of our hands; all we 
can do is to give Mr. Galt’s review of himself, 
such a review being the material of the pre- 
sent work. We shall only venture to say, 
that the present pages contain a great deal of 
quaint, curious matter. And now let Mr. Galt 
speak for himself :— 

The King’s Letter acknowledging the Dedi- 
cation :— 

“Srn,—I have had the honour of submitting 
your letter of yesterday to the king, and I have 
received his majesty’s command to assure you 
of his ready acquiescence in your wish to dedi- 
cate your Literary Life and Miscellanies to 
him. His majesty, indeed, feels obliged to 
those who have suggested an application which 
offers him the opportunity of manifesting the 
interest he must, in common with his subjects, 
take in the success of the proposed publication, 
and his sense of the merits of an individual 
whose works have so well established his own 
reputation, while they have raised the literary 
character of this country. I have the honour 
tobe, with great regard, sir, your most obedient, 
humble servant, H. Taytor.” 

Poetical. —“* At this important era, Park 
lent me Pope’s Iliad ; and when I had finished 
the perusal in my bedroom, I went, with all 
the enthusiasm of a young mind that feels 
more than it reasons, to my bedside, and prayed 
that I might be able to produce something like 
it, The poetical vein being thus opened, my 
first tuneful chirp was a rebus on a lime-kiln, 
which stood on the side of the road that led to 
a house where Park’s family resided during the 
summer. This classical structure—this aurwm 
milarium of my poetical career — occupied the 
crown of a beautiful rising ground at Finnart. 
I see it still; it stood a little west from the 
house where I resided during my abortive 
sojourn at Greenock, in the year 1818.”’ 

Theatricals.—“ One of them was in the 
farce of High Life below Stairs, when Davy is 
instructed how to manage the stable. The 
manager, a clever person, played Davy, and 
when he is tutored to let the hungry horses eat 
the manger, he said, aside, to the beggarly 
account of empty benches, ‘ By Jove, you'll 
soon eat the manager !” *? 

Alchemy.—* I was also a reader of alchy- 
mical books to a very great extent, both in 
thyme and reason. It must strike the reader, 
as he opens the first alchymical book, that it is 
& science most absurdly arranged. Instead of 
deriving its nomenclature from the qualities of 
substances, it consists of arbitrary names for all 
the things of which it takes cognizance. Ina 
word, the study of the science is, in ascertain- 
ing the qualities of things to which the names 
give no cue. Beyond this, the reader need not 





be told, however, that I made no great pro- 
gress; certainly, at least, I never learned the 
art of making gold; but I went so far as to see 
that gold could be made, at a cost, however, 
that shewed they were not very wise who pur- 
sued it. But, for all this, I made some sort of 
discoveries, or resuscitations, odd as it may 
seem even to those who think they know me 
best. For example, I found out the mode of 
making the black imperishable ink, used an- 
ciently by the most accomplished writers of 
manuscripts. Gather round, oh! courteous 
readers, and I will make the discovery to you, 
for the benefit of all printers and painters : — 
it is no other than brusing coal into an impal- 
pable powder, and this may be done by crushing 
it either in water or oil. The process costs so 
little, that I hope my disinterestedness in mak- 
ing the disclosure will not be reckoned with 
as little gratitude as corporations reckon, but 
remembered with the story of Columbus’ pro- 
blem of the egg. I have been acquainted with 
gentlemen who knew that the best black ink or 
paint was made simply from coal, but they did 
not know how to make a proper impalpable 
powder, and made themselves, in consequence, 
like chimney-sweeps; wasted their money in 
vain attempts, or blew it away by fanners, un- 
philosophically forgetting that a current of air 
moves masses in proportion to its strength. 
My old friend, President West, made a curious 
discovery, which almost encroached upon my 
secret ; namely, he found that Titian and many 
of the old painters painted with pure colours, 
and afterwards employed black paint to tone 
their pictures. In his latter days he painted in 
this style, but he employed the common black 
paint, which is not at all equal to what I call 
the alchymical black. My ingenious and ima- 
ginative friend, Mr. Martin, got from some- 
body a hint of coal as the best principle of black ; 
but in his attempts he employed too much oil, 
and in consequence made a brown, which not 
finding good, he abandoned on the first ex- 
periment. Afterwards, I set him right, by 
telling him, that what made in his case only a 
brown, carried a little further, would make a 
black. I have likewise told Mr. Moyes, the 
printer, how to produce printer's ink, of a per- 
manent and unchangeable black, from coal ; 
and now that the world at large is in my con- 
fidence, it owes me something for the dis- 
closure. By the by, the alchymists say that the 
hue of black made from coal may be deepened 
by heating the mineral. So simple a process 
as making blacking of coal may be known to 
many, though, in the alchymical books, it is 
wrapped up in great mystery. Were I, how- 
ever, a younger man, and able to go about, I 
would render this knowledge merchantable ; 
for, considering the quantity of the article in 
use, it deserves this attention. I ought to 
mention, that I discovered a painter in the 
dockyards of Portsmouth, who had stumbled 
on the secret without being aware of its value. 
He made a kind of paint from coal, not very 
good, of which he shewed me stripes as com- 
pared with other black paint on a door ; little 
aware that he was speaking to a man who was 
already acquainted, to a much finer degree, 
with what he thought a discovery. I do not 
know if the slighting manner in which I spoke 
to him of what he thought a wonderful hit, had 
any effect, but I have never since heard of his 
discovery.” 

Criticism on his Tragedies. —‘* Soon after 
the publication of my tragedies I went to 
Gibraltar, and if they were noticed in the 
monthly periodicals I do not recollect what 
was said of them. I rather think they were 
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not, for, the impression being small, I could 
afford few copies for distribution, unless, in- 
deed, I may say they were all for distribution, 
reminding me of a maternal saying to a waiter. 
On one occasion, when my mother was coming 
in the mail from Scotland to London, finding 
herself rather ‘ scomfished,’ she ordered tea 
while the horses were changing, but before it 
was ready the guard blew his horn, and obliged 
her to leave it untasted. The waiter followed 
to the coach, and reminded her that she had 
only paid for the tea, and left nothing for the 
waiter. ‘A’s left for the waiter,’ said she, 
settling in her place, ‘ and ye’ll just shut the 
door.’ Some time after my return from the 
Rock, there was, however, a critique in the 
Quarterly Review, by Mr. Croker, intended to 
be as severely ironical as his ‘ poor ability,’ to 
use a phrase of Cardinal Wolsey, could indite ; 
but instead of afflicting, as he had hoped, it 
only tickled me exceedingly, owing to an acci-« 
dent'little foreseen. At that time there was a 
foreign nobleman in London, who occasional! 
came to seeme. He spoke and wrote English 
very well for a foreigner, but without that per- 
ception of the inflexions in the meaning of 
words so seldom attained by outlandish people. 
The day that the review was published, he re- 
ceived a copy, and read Croker’s article with 
all the delight and enthusiasm of a friend,—not 
perceiving it was ironical. Perhaps it was, in- 
deed, so clumsily done, that even a native might 
have been mistaken. Next morning, however, 
at an uncommonly early hour, he came to con-« 
gratulate me on being acknowledged by the 
review as another Shakspeare, a name which 
he had somewhere read of. Not imagining 
that he could have been mystified, for he pos- 
sessed great talent, I felt all the ecstasy of an 
author at the intelligence, and immediately 
after breakfast sent for the publication, which 
presently, alas ! set all right as to the character 
of the criticism. But, before reading the ar- 
ticle half through, I was so amused at the con. 
sternation of my friend, as I explained to him 
the real meaning, that although the irony 
seemed to enter his soul, it was to me really 
diverting, beautifully illustrating that merci. 
fulness with which Providence tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb.” 

However, the following observation has its 
consolation :— 

“ If Mr. John Wilson Croker be the author 
of the article in the Quarterly, I am sorry for 
it, because I hope he lives to repent it; and 
penitence is not a very pleasant inmate of the 
bosom.” a 

Flattering Curiosity. —“‘ In some respects I 
may be justified in being proud of the Annals 
of the Parish, as it has been the means of pro« 
curing me many civilities and some amusement. 
I cannot imagine, however, that it would be 
agreeable to those by whom I have been obliged, 
to mention their names, but one incident was 
curious. In coming through St. James’s Park 
I was overtaken by a thunder-storm, and 
obliged to run to a door in Queen’s-square for 
shelter. While there, the wind shifted, and 
blew the shower right against me. In this di- 
lemma I knocked, and giving my card to the 
servant, requested permission to take shelter 
in the hall. In a short time the servant took 
in my card, and a lady, who asked me into the 
library, inquired if the Annals of the Parish 
had been written by me, as they were just then 
reading the book up stairs; and presently I 
could see, with the tail of my eye, that a gen- 
tleman, and others of the family, came into 
the room to look for something, but went away 
without finding what they wanted, eyeing, 
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however, curiously the intruder. Soon after 
this, I had one of my severe attacks, and have 
not since been often out of my room.” 

Annals of the Parish.—‘* Nor of. chapter 
fifth do I recollect much ; but the two first lines 
of the epitaph are taken from an inscription in 
the West Kirkyard of Greenock, written by 
the Rev. Mr. Buist, an antiburgher minister, 
on the tomb of his first wife. The third, some- 
what altered, is from a very common epitaph 
in the Brighton churchyard. It is engraved 
on my memory by an exclamation of a soldier 
toa comrade. They were meditating among 
the tombs, when, with a shout of glee, he called 
out, ‘ D—n it, Jack, here’s that there pale 
consumption again!’ The rest of the epitaph 
is Mr. Balwhidder’s own composition. Chapter 
sixth supplies now no reminiscences ; but chap- 
ter seventh, especially on the burning of the 
Breadland, is somewhat indebted to a similar 
calamity that befell a cousin’s house. She was 
herself, however, rescued from the flames, with 
her watch and her tea-pot. I remember giving 
great offence by a pathetic letter I wrote to 
condole with her on the occasion.” 

“ Indebted,” forsooth! well might Liston 
observe, ‘* These authors have no more heart 
than a spring cabbage.” 

The Majolo.—‘‘ My next publication to the 
New British Theatre was the Majolo. I am 
not very sure, but I think it was — occasional 
essays and reviews I reckon of no account. 
The cause of my writing that work is utterly 
forgotten ; but at all times addicted to imagi- 
native literature, I conceive that I must have 
been actuated by a wish to try how far a story 
could be constructed by a combination of in- 
eidents calculated to illustrate the mystical 
feelings connected with our sympathies and 
antipathies. I thought it had been quite neg- 
lected, and in my Autobiography was very 
dolorous on the subject, for I considered it an 
original work, containing passages and descrip- 
tions not despicable. 1 mentioned even one 
incident that I imagine ought to have drawn 
some attention to the book, stating that, ex- 
cept by one of the monthly reviews, it was 
wholly overlooked. The incident alluded to 
was the manner in which the Emperor Napo- 
leon is said to have discovered the leader of 
Pichegru’s conspiracy. The Majolo was long 
published before the event referred to hap- 
pened. I had made the hero discover a mur- 
derer by the same process of thought which in 
the emperor was considered at the time very 
absurd, if not an imposition. The case with 
me was this: I have observed in life that men 
are sometimes affected by very unaccountable 
feelings, and that when these antipathies or 
——- make a permanent impression, they 

ways terminate in some remarkable event, as 
if the demon of destiny were in the patient's 
feelings. To illustrate this I made a young 
man, under the influence of that monomania 
which is called demoniacism, poison his master, 
aud my hero discovered him, by a mental pro- 
cess, to be the murderer. The same reiterated 
return of the same conjecture, arising from 
some indescribable antipathy, took place in 
Buonaparte’s case. This is, however, not the 
place to enter into any explanation on the sub- 
ject ; but it is curious that the book itself gave 
rise to a very striking coincidence of the same 
sort. On the Ist of October last (1833) I was 
advised by my medical friends to make an ex- 
= into the country; so, taking my young- 

son with me, as I could not walk, I went 
into town to take the Windsor stage. When 
we arrived it was gone. But as any kind of 
locomotion was troublesome, I took the first 


coach in readiness, not caring which way we 
went, and it happened to be a Maidstone stage. 
When we got to that town in the evening I 
was much tired, and in no humour to hold any 
conversation ; but, ‘as the old cock crows the 
young cock learns,’ the boy sent one of the 
waiters to a circulating library for a book. The 
book brought, strangely enough, was a Glasgow 
publication, and, among other things, it con- 
tained a biographical sketch of me—wonder- 
fully correct upon the whole — and the tale of 
the “ Physiognomist,” taken from the Majolo, 
and from the self-same story that I have just 
alluded to But this was not all. On return- 
ing home next evening I found the Eclectic 
Review on my table, containing a very shrewd 
critique on my Autobiography just published, 
by which it appeared that it was the periodical 
that had given what really appeared to be a 
fair notice of the Majolo. With these incidents 
I was mightily pleased, because I had supposed 
the work had been quite neglected, and had 
said a short time before, ‘ It would be great 
presumption in any man to say that his own 
work deserved more consideration than it had 
received ;’ but still I do think that the merits 
and originality of the sentiments described in 
the Majolo have not been adequately valued, 


either for their truth, their simplicity, or the! 


influence which they are shewn to have on 
action. Thereupon I took occasion to declaim 
in good set terms on my favourite maxim, 
namely, if a man can only wait, he never fails 
to attain the substance of his ends. ‘ Here is 
a work,’ quoth I, ‘ that Mr. All-the-world had 
turned, as I thought, his back on; but in two 
little days it seems not only deserving of a 
dressing and combing, but worthy of a new 
bib and tucker.’ ”’ 

Pleasant Reminiscences.—‘* The Wandering 
Jew has never been reviewed, and yet two con- 
siderable editions have been sold of it. I my- 
self think it a very curious volume, full of 
striking incidents, and displaying erudition. 
Hariarch the Jew is there represented as being 
present at all the principal events which have 
happened on the earth since the conquest of 
Judea by Titus ; and some of the passages sur- 
prise myself, even yet, at their picturesque elo- 
quence. How the work should have been so 
long unnoticed, while others which treat of the 
same subject have attracted considerable atten- 
tion, I cannot say; but this I know, that many 
of my own far inferior productions in origi- 
nality and beauty, have been much applauded, 
and yet I doubt if they have sold so well.” 

The Last of the Lairds.-—‘* The character I 
had in view was a laird of Smithstown, who 
was alive in my boyhood. His first leddy was 
the first corpse that I saw, and the scene, 
though it must have been contemplated when 
I could not have been above three or four years 
old, is still very vivid in my recollection, and 
so exceedingly ludicrous, that no effort of rea- 
son can oblige gossip memory to describe it 
with becoming seriousness. My grandmother 
took me to see the spectacle, and as it is one of 
those old Scottish exhibitions which no longer 
can any where now be seen, I may be excused 
for introducing some account of it here, mode- 
rating as much as possible with decorum the 
unaccountable propensity I feel to laugh when- 
ever I think of that death-chamber. It was, 
of course, a bedroom, and the windows ad- 
mitted a dim funereal light, the panes being 
covered with napkins in the most melancho- 
lious manner. The looking-glass was also 
covered ; indeed, as I have said in the dirgie, 
one of my excellent songs in the vernacular of 





my beloved country, 





A damask servit co’er the glass, 
And a’ was very decent. 
The bottom of every chair was also dressed 
with white towels. The laird himself sat ing 
solemn elbow-chair: at the bed-head, and some 
three or four old women opposite to it, all in 
the most mournful postures. But the bed it. 
self was ‘ the observed of all observers.’ On it 
lay the mortal remains, at full length, of the 
leddy in her shroud of white crape, most in. 
geniously ornamented with bows and scallop- 
ing (as I must call it, not knowing the techni. 
cal name), and on her bosom was a white mys. 
tical plate of mingled earth and salt. What 
was deficient in the funeral paraphernalia can. 
not now be called to mind, but something so 
tickled 
The wond’ring innocence of my young fancy, 

that I began to laugh and ask questions, which 
obliged my grandmother, as I stood at her 
knee, to roughly shake me into silence. I no. 
ticed one thing, however, which no intimida. 
tion could awe me from inquiring what it 
meant. The laird was well stricken in years, 
and not being, of course, the wisest of men, 
had an unseemly custom of making his lips go 
as if talking to himself, and I hearing no sound 
issuing from the ‘ country gentleman,’ became 
very importunate to know if he were con. 
versing with the dead leddy, as his words were 
so like nothing; but the answer vouchsafed to 
my inquisition at the time has accidentally fallen 
into the pit of oblivion. The question, how. 
ever, afterwards gave rise to a very philosophi- 
cal controversy among the matrons, when we 
retired, in which one of them stated it as her 
opinion that he was praying. In that pious 
notion the others were on the point of concur. 
ring. I happened to hear her hypothesis, and 
inquired, with all the sagacity becoming my 
years, how he could expect to be heard so far 
up at the skies, for although I had said my 
prayers every night with all my bir, I was not 
sure of having yet been heard? Here I may 
once for all state, that the cherishing of a pre- 
ference myself for some of my compositions, 
which are not well thought of by ‘ my public,’ 
is owing to no feeling of disrespect towards the 
opinion of my readers. It is a pardonable 
egotism to suppose that some of them may not 
have excited so much attention as they de- 
serve.” 

Byron.—‘ I should also mention, that I 
continue to think that the novel of the Three 
Brothers was a juvenile work written by Lord 
Byron. Since the publication of my Autobdio- 
graphy, I have observed in it numberless allu- 
sions of thought and expression which are quite 
Byronic—youthful, however. At first I thought 
it highly improbable that so young a lad should 
have written such an extensive work; but I 
am no longer of thai opinion, for my youngest 
son, under the age that Lord Byron must have 
been at the time the Three Brothers was writ- 
ten, writes as well—I think better—than the 
general complexion of that work ; and, there- 
fore, instead of thinking the novel to which 
Byron owes so much, the production of one 
Pickersgill, I believe it was really written by 
his lordship. But though firm in this opinion, 
I am not now in a condition to renew the con- 
troversy on the subject. It is, however, 4 
curious point in the history of English litera- 
ture, and worthy of being elucidated. Before 
I finish what I have to say respecting Byron, I 
should mention a characteristic anecdote which 
has often tickled me. He delighted in mysti- 
fications, especially when he thought any one 
could be taken in. Accordingly, in one of his 
playful fits, he told me very gravely that his 
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mother had been a pupil of Miss Hannah 
More’s, but left her. ‘ Why?’ said I. ‘ Be- 
cause it was reported that Hannah had a child 
by Wilberforce.” 

Our own Criticism on the Stolen Child.—“ I 
was very much amused by the different critical 
strictures on the Stolen Child, because some of 
the incidents which were objected to as impro- 
bable were really true, and in some cases mo- 
derated. I cannot say that the discernment of 
this blemish tended to exalt, in my opinion, 
either the knowledge, the sagacity, or the dis- 
cretion of the periodical press. In some few 
instances, however, the guesses were exceed- 
ingly shrewd, and I was particularly pleased 
with a notice in the Literary Gazette. I do 
not know if it were from the pen of Mr. Jer- 
dan, but the critic seemed fully to comprehend 
the principle I had in view, and treated the 
book with that kind of consideration which is 
much more gratifying to an author than more 
ardent encomiums. Whether the catastrophe 
is very well developed or not, of course I can- 
not be the judge; because to an author who is 
acquainted with all the springs which influence 
his story, a matter of this kind does not affect 
him in the same way as a stranger. I take, 
however, some credit to myself in the delinea- 
tion of Tomlin’s mother, a gentlewoman in her 
education, but by habit, and the indulgence of 
a wayward disposition, exceedingly, as one may 
say, depraved in her feelings, though yet not 
without reason and cleverness. I have seen a 
person of this description ; and though a similar 
original may not be often met with, I am con- 
vinced it is not rare in the world, and abounds 
more in London than in any other place.” 

Mr. Galt’s general Estimate of his own 
Powers. —-‘* My volumes of Travels evince 
some observation, ingenuity, and enterprise. 
The Life of Wolsey, and my Historical Sketches, 
afford evidence of research. In my biographi- 
cal works candour is not wanting. My various 
Essays shew that I was not ignorant of the 
subjects of which they treated. My Novels 
and  clishmaclavers,’ of that class of fiction to 
which they belong, are said to shew knowledge 
of the human heart, as well as picturesque de- 
scription. Much of my Poetry is little known 
a8 mine, and it is only lately that I have set up 
any pretensions at all as a verseemaker. And 
my published Dramas, for number and variety, 
entitle me to be ranked among the most con- 
siderable dramatic authors of my native land ; 
and I have several manuscripts of plays, at least 
half-a-dozen, lying by me.” 

Surely, after all this, any remarks of ours 
must be superfluous ; we will therefore only 
bid our old friend a kindly farewell. 





Introduction to the Study of Nature, illus- 
trative of the Attributes of the Almighty, as 
displayed in the Creation. By J. Stevenson 
Bushnan, F.L.S. &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 310. 
London, 1834. Longman and Co. 

Ir was impossible not to foresee that the publi- 

cation of the ‘¢ Bridgewater Treatises’? would 

have a permanent effect upon certain branches 
of our literature. Knowledge could never go 
on to a highly progressive state until the 
mode of obtaining it had found a dwelling- 
place in the human mind; and not even now, 
after seven centuries of practical experience, do 
we find that the mental vagaries which were 
succeeded by the observation of facts have dis- 
appeared from out of nations. On the con- 

‘ary, we still every where find an influence 

Which counteracts the steady progress of philo- 

Sophy as founded on observation and experi- 

Ment; and this influence may be traced to the 





mystic subtleties in which the mind wraps it- 
self when it relies for a knowledge of the mo- 
ral and intellectual attributes of man upon the 
inward study of its own phenomena. If, pre- 
vious to the foundation of true science, or at 
least to the impression communicated to it by 
Bacon, and continued up by the Encyclopedists 
as a national movement, there existed an Hip- 
parchus or an Aristotle, or if great and solitary 
discoveries came to illuminate the dawning civi- 
lisation of the world—such facts do not oppose 
themselves to the idea of a progressive perfec- 
tion; for the mind at a certain period of its his- 
tory was not remodelled —its powers remained 
the same as they had been hitherto; but it was 
shewn how without a dependence upon the for- 
tuitous existence of genius, such as goes in ad- 
vance of every thing, the steady progress of 
knowledge might be rendered certain by the con- 
stant accumulation of facts ; and experience has 
now taught us that the perfectioning of know- 
ledge can be as much the concern of a nation as 
it is of the lone creative mind of genius. Lite- 
rature can retrograde, but science cannot; the 
latter may be stationary, but its records are 
imperishable ; and facts, like the pillars ever and 
anon added to some vast edifice, are insensible 
to the decay of all the other productions of 
mortality. If even in the present day we can- 
not boast of a Galileo or a Newton, still how 
wonderful are the results which have been at- 
tained by combined efforts? We might prove 
this by many examples of a most recent cha- 
racter. Oecersted, in the far-off capital of Den- 
mark, discovered that polarization could be ob- 
tained by electric currents; and before six 
months had elapsed, about four persons founded 
a science which had not a few years back a 
name, and which itself has now in this country 
revolutionised the elementary notions that ob- 
tained upon the nature of magnetism and elec- 
tricity. The new undulatory theory of light 
has also sprung from combined labour ; and one 
of its most striking illustrations was obtained 
by mathematical observation, and at the same 
time by experimental observation, by different 
persons. The progress of geology is another 
proof. And it is entirely by the inferences de- 
ducible from the labours of many that these 
bold and startling facts have been obtained, 
which at once surprise and almost alarm the 
human mind. The works that have been 
written against some of these deductions prove 
what we say, that they almost alarm the slowly 
developed powers of man. 

The application of hitherto attained facts to 
religious purposes, the consideration of the 
study of nature in connexion with the wisdom 
and goodness of God, was not a new purport ; 
but it was providentially in this country put 
into the hands of persons who were qualified 
to bring the most striking features of progres- 
sive science to bear upon this important illus- 
tration; and the result to our literature will be 
to stamp more boldly than ever the relation 
which exists between man, knowledge, and his 
God ; and facts studied and investigated in the 
simple and humble love of truth, or sougut for 
in the ambition of discovery, will gain a new 
interest and an additional glory, when, from 
the impressions now so strongly awakened, the 
same mind that contemplates their wonders 
shall always end by feeling their object and 
intentions. One portion of the treatise before 
alluded to has most certainly shewn how un- 
productive, in the best hands, is the study of 
the moral and intellectual character of man 
from the phenomena of his mind, in the pre- 
sent state of science; while others have shewn 
how rich we are in the stores accumulated by 





that mind in external nature, and how de- 
finitely, and with what exceeding beauty and 
interest, those moral and intellectual attributes 
can be illustrated in their reference to a 
Creator. In continuation of such studies, and 
as a new fane to the same power, we have this 
pleasant tome by Mr. Bushnan. It is scarcely 
possible to say more of it, than that it contains 
a goodly account of many of the most interest. 
ing phenomena of nature, brought in a lucid, 
clear, and convincing manner, into their rela- 
tion with the attributes of the Almighty. 
There is more—there is often much deep feeling 
and eloquence, and a bold manner of handling 
the subject, that bespeaks no mean powers: 
take for example the following: — 

‘* There is another consideration connected 
with the life of insects, which, I believe, was 
first philosophically advanced by Lord Kames ; 
but has intuitively been admitted by many, 
which places the goodness of the Creator in an 
equally strong light: —it is the kind of per- 
ception of time which certain insects, in all 
probability, enjoy. To the superficial thinker, 
it may appear that the brief existence of many 
winged insects—ephemera of creation—coming 
into life with the morning radiance, and dying 
with the sunset, nay, often doomed to live only 
a few hours, is incompatible with the idea of 
happiness conferred upon allcreatures. It may 
appear to him, that the short enjoyment of the 
great ends of existence in insects which vie 
with the clear and transparent heavens in 
beauty, their few pleasures when compared 
with those of animals of higher instinct, and 
their apparent constant liability to the pursuit 
of enemies, detract from the evidences of a 
father’s hand directing in kindness the various 
operations in the economy of nature. But is 
it to be supposed, that time, which is marked 
in our existence by the chime of a bell, by 
light and darkness, by youth, manhood, and old 
age, is similarly portioned out to creatures 
which accomplish the whole purpose of their 
existence in the space of one day? Is it not 
more probable, that their periods of time, so 
brief to our perceptions, are to their view of 
long duration, and that the acts of some insect 
tribes, which to us appear momentary, are 
really, to them, the work of comparative days, 
and months, and years ?” 

And again: —“ The earliest bards among 
the human race, and the inspired writers in 
God’s word, drew the same conclusions from 
the wonderful transformations of insects, doomed 
to pass through three distinct characters of ex- 
istence:—that of a grovelling and destructive 
worm, a mummied and a coffined thing, and a 
bright and briliant insect, which seems born of 
a sunbeam—a very bodying forth of brightness 
in a living form and shape, adding to its ex. 
ceeding beauty and elegance a purity of habits 
and a simplicity of taste, which contrasts as 
wonderfully with the instincts of its creeping 
predecessors as they accord with the exquisite 
structure of this aérial spangle. From time 
immemorial the same impression of this analogy 
has been handed down : and here I would ask, 
—not in the spirit of hypothetical speculation, 
but of humble inquiry—can the lessons of the 
Redeemer be illustrated by phenomena more 
striking and appropriate ?” 








A Sketch of Chinese History, Ancient and Mo- 
dern; comprising a Retrospect of the Foreign 
Intercourse and Trade with China. By the 
Rev. Charles Gutzlaff. 2 vols. 8vo. Lon. 
don, 1834. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

We have received this interesting and im. 

portant work at too late a period to enable us 
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to do more than make a selection from the 
many curious historical anecdotes with which 
it abounds :—~ 
Chinese Emperor,‘ For the maintenance 
of the court, which is extremely numerous, 
many thousand grain-junks are annually sent 
up to the capital with the tribute of the re- 
spective provinces. The imperial revenues are 
enormous; but the expenses, on the other 
hand, are equally great. Of the palace, the 
most pompous descriptions have been given; 
but those who have viewed it without preju- 
dice, find only a great collection of dirty build- 
ings, kept in bad repair, It is enclosed with a 
wall about twelve Chinese Ze in circuit. The 
imperial hall of audience is a very spacious 
apartment, upon the floor of which every man- 
darin who enters the presence has his place 
assigned. The throne is a simple but lofty 
alcove, devoid of ornament, bearing the in- 
scription Shing, holy, sacred. In front of it 
are placed large brazen vessels, in which in- 
cense is burnt continually; for the emperor 
receives from his subjects the same homage as 
the idols. On court-days the assembled man- 
darins come to kow-tow, literally ‘ knock head,’ 
whether the emperor be present or not. The 
massive gates and walls of the imperial palace 
ive it the appearance of a fortress; and the 
| ovlng which forms a large portion of it, is an 
extensive range of buildings, containing a great 
number of females. The emperor has likewise 
several pleasure houses, with extensive gardens, 
to which he occasionally repairs. On solemn 
occasions, when he goes forth to plough the 
field, or to pay his adoration to Heaven and 
Earth, he is accompanied by a numerous escort 
of officers and princes of the blood. Other- 
wise, like all eastern monarchs, he seldom ap- 
pears in public. During the reign of the 
existing dynasty, however, it has been cus- 
tomary for the emperor to engage, during the 
autumn, in hunting excursions, Though in- 
vested with the utmost political power, the 
emperor performs also the office of high-priest, 
in which capacity he repairs to the imperial 
temples, where he repeats a form of prayer, 
which has been in use on similar occasions 
during many ages. If any calamities afflict 
the country, he is wont to accuse himself as 
the cause, and to utter the prescribed lamenta- 
tions, in order to appease the gods. Thus, he 
keeps on good terms with heaven, earth, hills 
and rivers, and all the nation. As much of 
his actions as he wishes to be known are re- 
corded in a daily gazette, which is but a dry 
detail of ordinary and uninteresting occur- 
rences. His proclamations are framed accord- 
ing to a prescribed form; for he only examines, 
or rather causes to be examined, the ancient 
records, and writes and acts conformably ; al- 
though he is careful to reserve for himself the 
liberty of setting aside his declared intentions, 
whenever it suits his convenience. One re- 
mark, in regard to all Chinese institutions, 
which applies also to the emperor, may here be 
made — the theory is, in many instances, very 
excellent, but the practice is generally exceed- 
ingly defective. A crafty, lying, base spirit 
pervades the court, and all the officers of go- 
vernment. Persons have no where, indeed, to 
complain of a want of fair words; but the 
actions, which form a contrast to them, are 
abominable, A well-organised system of op- 
pression is carried on, from the highest minister 
of state to the pettiest mandarin; every one 
is most anxious to exercise his rapacity upon 
those below him; and those, in their turn, 
practise the same tyranny towards their in. 
feriors.” 





Chinese Funerals. —‘* The Chinese, having 
no hope beyond the grave, run into excess in 
thus mourning for the death of near relations. 
Every part of the ceremonial is exactly regu- 
lated; even the period, manner, and degree of 
the mourner’s grief being duly prescribed. 
The corpse, being dressed in warm clothes, is 
deposited in a substantial coffin, and kept for 
several days above ground, whilst the sur- 
vivors express their measured grief by gesture, 
dishevelled hair, sackcloth, and mournful si- 
lence. When a lucky spot has been selected 
for the grave, the corpse is consigned to the 
bosom of our universal mother, earth. Build- 
ing a tomb in the form of a horse-shoe, they 
inscribe thereon the name of the deceased, 
erect a tablet to his memory in the hall of his 
ancestors, and repair annually to the graves, 
in order to prostrate themselves before the 
manes, and to offer victuals to those hungry 
spirits. In the temples, divine honours are 
paid to their memory. To supply their full 
wants, in the other world, they burn gilt paper, 
paper chariots and houses, with every necessary 
article of furniture, which are supposed to be 
changed in the other world into real utensils ; 
whilst the gilt paper, when burnt to ashes, 
becomes so much ready money. The greater 
the personage, the more protracted is the 
mourning; the emperor mourns three years 
for his parent, and every good subject follows 
his august example. Mandarins resign their 
office during this period of affliction, literati 
avoid entering the examinations, the com- 
mon people abstain for some time from their 
labour.” 

Shun’s Practical Costume. —‘* Considering 
his ministers as his feet and hands, he was 
particularly anxious that the executors of his 
commands should be trustworthy and zealous. 
To remind them of their duty, he pointed out 
to them the symbols in their robes of state. 
Some had a sun, moon, and stars embroidered 
upon them. ‘* This,’ he said, ‘ points out the 
knowledge of which we ought to be possessed 
in order to rule well. The mountains indicate 
the constancy and firmness of which we stand 
in need; the dragon denotes that we ought to 
use every means to inspire the people with 
virtue; the beauty and variety of the colours 
of a pheasant remind us of the good example 
we ought to give, by practising the various 
virtues. In the upper robe, we behold six 
different kinds of embroidery, which are to re- 
mind us of the virtues to be engraven in our 
breast. The vase, which we are used to see in 
the hall of their ancestors, is a symbol of obe- 
dience and of filial piety ; the aquatic herb is a 
symbol of purity and disinterestedness ; the 
fire, of zeal and love for virtue; the rice, of the 
plenty which we ought to procure for the peo- 
ple; the hatchet is a symbol of justice in the 
punishment of vice; and the dresses Foo and 
Fuh are symbols of the discernment which we 
ought to have of good and evil.’ ” 

Woo-ting: celebrated Female Writer.—“‘ Un. 
der his reign lived a celebrated lady, Pan-hwuy- 
pan, sister to the historian Pankoo. She was 
descended from an ancient, noble family, and 
excelled in learning, as well as in modesty. 
Married to one of the literati at the age of four- 
teen years, she acquitted herself of the duties 
of a wife and mother so excellently, that she 
has become a pattern for all succeeding ages. 
Her brother Pankoo was just engaged in the 
revision of Sze-ma-tseén, and the composition of 
the history of Han, when she became a widow, 
and assisted him materially in his labours ; when 
Towhén being disgraced, her brother shared, as 
@ partisan, the same lot, and died of grief in a 
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prison. The emperor, to make up, at least in 
some degree, for the dishonour done to the 
family, assigned to Pan-hwuy-pan apartments 
in the palace. Here she published the joint 
labour of herself and her brother, a history 
which commences with Kaou-tsoo, and ends 
with Wangmang, from 206 B.c. to a.D. 23, 
She became finally the instructress of the em. 
press, and was the leading star of the imperial 
court. In this capacity she wrote her instruc. 
tions for females, comprised in seven rules, in 
which she asserts that the female sex is the 
lowest of the human species, and that to them 
belongs the execution of inferior duties. For. 
merly, when a daughter was born, she was laid 
on the ground upon rags, where she was for 
three days forgotten and neglected. On the 
third day the father presented her to the family, 
whilst he laid before her some bricks, her only 
toys. ‘* Think on the degraded state, young 
ladies, which nature has assigned to you, and 
fulfil your duties accordingly! But the daugh. 
ter does not always remain a daughter; when, 
having reached the state of maturity, she be. 
comes a wife—and it is in this state of life that 
she has to shew the most implicit obedience to 
her lord—her all belongs to her husband; she 
has nothing to claim, nothing to possess; her 
husband is her heaven, her all. Her husband 
possesses the most unbounded liberty ; he may 
marry during the life of his wife, or after her 
death, as many wives as he chooses ; but in a 
woman a second marriage is criminal. She has 
to obey the relations of her husband with pious 
reverence, and to serve them in every way. 
Even when she is repudiated and neglected, 
she ought to love and to obey her husband,’ 
Such are the sentiments of China’s greatest 
daughter upon her own sex; if she had said, 
you ought to be the abject slaves of your hus- 
bands, she would have comprehended her seven 
rules in one sentence. But this most unnatural 
degradation of the fair sex recoils with double 
force upon their oppressors, who will remain 
semi-barbarians so long as they enslave the 
fairest and most virtuous part of the human 
species. This celebrated writer died in the 70th 
year of her age, praised and regretted by all the 
learned of the empire. She is still considered 
ag one of the best writers that China ever pro- 
duced.” 

Singular Dream.—‘* Once, during his sleep, 
the emperor dreamt that one of his concubines 
told him that he should not see the next har- 
vest: he therefore called all the females of the 
palace together, and pointing out the lady whom 
he had seen in the dream, she was immediately 
sentenced to death and executed. But his 
slumbers were again disturbed by the same ap- 
parition, which now addressed him in a mena- 
cing attitude, and said: ‘ Prince, you are the 
greatest of villains ; I have stated my complaints 
before Shang-te; Ihave accused you of enor- 
mous crimes, which you have committed.’ This 
second dream greatly disturbed his tranquillity ; 
he consulted the Taou priests, requesting them 
to exorcise the evil spirits which haunted the 
palace ; but whilst he was attentively watch- 
ing the means the priest used in obedience to 
his orders, one of the eunuchs struck him to 
the earth, when he instantly expired.” 

Fidelity of a Minister —* When Kublai had 
vanquished the Sung family, he called one of 
the most faithful ministers of the fallen dynasty, 
and addressed him by saying: ‘ If you will 
transfer to me that service which you performed 
to Sung, I will forthwith make you a minister 
of state.” Tetntsung, this was his name, re- 
plied: ‘ I was the minister of Sung—how can 
serve masters of different names? I desire that 
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death may be conferred upon me; that will 
satisfy all my wishes.’ The emperor, however, 
hesitated, whilst the courtiers advised to com- 
ply with his arrogant request. An order was 
accordingly given to carry him to the market- 
place, and there put him to death. When 
about to suffer, he said with great composure to 
the executioner: ‘ My work is finished.’ In 
his girdle were found sentences of Confucius 
and Mang-tsze, with his own reflections upon 
them. When his corpse was received by his 
wife, its countenance exhibited the same ap- 
pearance that it possessed when animated by 
the soul of her departed husband. The sen- 
tences were: * Let the body perish, provided 
filial piety is brought to perfection’—and ‘ The 
loss of life is a trifle, when it is lost in the sup- 
port of justice.’ ”” 

In order to convey a general idea of the con- 
tents and intention of these pages, it is but fair 
to give the author’s advertisement. 

“ China is daily becoming more and more an 
object of interest and curiosity to European 
nations, in proportion as commerce, the fore- 
runner, if not the cause, of all improvement in 
the arts of civilisation, discloses its resources, 
and sheds new light on the character and intel- 
lectual cultivation of its inhabitants. Hitherto, 
the remoteness of its situation with respect to 
Britain, and the rude, inhospitable nature of its 
policy towards strangers, have concurred in 
perpetuating the erroneous impressions created 
by travellers imperfectly informed or prone to 
exaggeration. Among the unfounded notions 
sedulously propagated by the advocates of arbi- 
trary power, is the opinion that this vast em- 
pire, the government of which may be regarded 
as the beaw idéal of despotism, has been torn 
by fewer revolutions and civil wars than the 
free states of the west ; and that its military 
power is a kind of Colossus, fabricated by the 
wisdom of ages, which no force or policy that 
could be exerted by any European nation 
would suffice to overthrow. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that such ideas will be wholly dissipated 
by a careful perusal of these volumes ; and from 
the numerous authorities the author has con- 
sulted, both native and foreign, they will be 
found to convey a more correct and extended 
view of the internal history of China, and of 
her foreign intercourse, than has ever yet been 
given to the public. The free access to her 
ports, which British merchants will henceforth 
enjoy, must greatly tend to remove these obsta- 
cles which have hitherto separated her vast po- 
pulation from the rest of the world ; and it is 
expected that the happiest results will ensue — 
that a new era in the annals of the empire will 
immediately commence—and that the day is 
not far distant when the Chinese will occupy 
an elevated rank amongst the civilised and 
Christian nations of the world.” 

On these sanguine expectations we will not 
venture an opinion — but there is an old pro- 
me that what is very good “is too good to 

true,’ 





MACARIUS’S TRAVELS: PART II. 
(Third Notice: wALLACHIA.] 

From Moldavia, to his curious accounts of 
which our last two Nos. have referred, the pious 
patriarch, and his sedulous son the deacon, 
proceeded, on their mission of money-raising to 
Pay off the debts of the church of Antioch, into 
Wallachia ; whose beg, his residence and go- 
vernment, furnish details equally strange and 
characteristic of the age. 

, “In the middle of the Corta (at Torghisht) 
18 a huge tower of stone, v high, and used 
% the beacon for the town clock. Here is a 





numerous guard of soldiers; who, in the even- 
ing, beat a drum, after the manner of the Kha- 
lilia with us, to forbid and put a stop to walk- 
ing by night. They also burn there a large 
light ; and as long as the flame is kept up, no 
one dares to move about the streets. In the 
morning they again beat the drum ; and hav- 
ing extinguished the light, they discharge guns, 
so as to be heard by every person in the town, 
as a signal for the circulation of the people. 
Should they find any one going about during 
the night, the Lord have mercy on him! for 
the guards are sure to put him to death. 
Where then is the truth of what we say in our 
country, that the Christians know not how to 
govern or regulate their police? * * # 
It should be remarked, that in Moldavia and 
Wallachia no one is allowed, by established 
usage, nor would dare, to seal a letter with red 
wax; as it is a privilege reserved for the beg 
alone. The rest all seal with n.”” 

At the feast of the Immersion, the patriarch 
assisted at the general baptism of the children 
in the river, which took place at that period, 
and seemed to have been no unimportant cere- 
mony. For example :— 

*¢ Now they broke the ice for the patriarch ; 
and he plunged the cross in the water three 
times, whilst they chanted a certain hymn. 
After this, all the people filled their pitchers 
from the river; and the priests dipped a great 
number of children in it, where the ice was 
broken. Some few of them were frozen to 
death ; and we were grieved to hear the crying 
of the infants, in consequence of their suffer- 
ings from the water and the intensity of the 
frost. As for us, our eyes were blinded with 
standing bare-headed ; and for many days we 
were afflicted with pains in our ears, and deaf- 
ness. - | We found (adds the 
author) that all the peasantry of this country 
of Wallachia are exceedingly religious and re- 
spectful, and much dread to commit any thing 
unlawful: this disposition is still more par- 
ticular in the lords of opulence ; for they used 
to come to our lord the patriarch for him to 
sign with his hand and seal on the letters of 
the begs to them in grant of their dignities and 
fiefs. So, also, writs of excommunication used 
to issue from him in decision of judgments, 
which were staid by no respect of persons, 
When the common people carried any oppressor 
before the patriarch to be excommunicated, 
they used to run out, for fear; thinking that 
excommunication was a burning fire, and dread- 
ing to be present at so terrible a punishment. 
Many of the shopkeepers in the market used 
to go out from him with tickets of penance 
imposed, and absolution granted. * * # 
The married women and the girls in Walla- 
chia are spotless and pure, and strictly regular 
in their conduct. Whoever is known to have 
done any foul commission, is sent by her hus- 
band, and banished to a mine of rock-salt, 
whence there is no escape; and there the 
women remain sunk forlife * * * It 
deserves remark, that it is the custom with the 
relatives of the deceased in this country for the 
men to go about bare-headed, for the space of 
fifteen days; but the women and girls only 
let loose their hair. There is no weeping aloud, 
~ Another christening afterwards, at Raizonov, or Ra- 
sanska, is curiously described by the archbishop who 

rformed the rite. ‘* He baptised four thousand four 
hundred of them in the following manner :— He stripped 
the men naked to their under clothes, and made them 
stand in the middle of the river, with the women in their 
shifts: after pouring upon them oil, and reciting the 
Prayers for Baptism, he dipped them all together. Being 
thus rendered desirous of the fire of true religion, they 
entered the pale of the faith with vehement love; and he 
built for them churches, to which they flocked to prayer, 








both day and night.” 





nor crying; all is sedateness and modesty. 
At the moment that the chief priest or the 
minister reads the Gospel over the dead body 
on the bier, the women come, with the girls, 
and kneel down under the book, till the lesson 
is over: and thus, after all the rest of the 
attendants have kissed the dead body, and 
crossed themselves, they come also and perform 
the same ceremony, weeping modestly. * * * 
A funeral like this will cost a hundred or two 
hundred gold pieces, more or less. Some, after 
the funeral, take the attendants to the house of 
the deceased to dinner.” 

The mission were here afflicted by fever and 
ague, of which the deacon’s description is naive 
enough: — “*In the night of Tuesday the 
twenty-fifth of Nisin died the pious Canon 
Soleiman Ibno Zzahr, our companion from Da- 
mascus, of the illness which we brought with 
us from Moldavia, the hot and cold fever. It 
used to come on us every two days twice or 
thrice ; and we were helpless of any remedy, 
particularly in the season of the cold and ice, 
and during the nights. No physician, no sur- 
geon, no drinks, no confection, was there at 
hand to relieve us; nothing save God alone; 
and the worst was, that all the water of this 
country is unpallatable. Our eating was cut 
off altogether; one draught of water we were 
compelled to allow ourselves, on the mornings 
after our fits, by the burnings of our insides. 
We would have given our souls for a pome-~ 
granate: and at last we saw some brought from 
Romelia, at a quarter of a dollar the couple. 
Every oca of almonds cost us a piastre and a 
quarter, and the oca of sugar two dollars. For 
this we endured severe pains. When my com- 
panion died, my alarm and terror were renewed. 
We buried him in the convent; and a hand- 
some funeral was performed for him, hand- 
somer than those of the Wallachians, with all 
their profusion of money.” 

More of the manners of the people may be 
gathered from the following extract. There 
has been a revolution in the government, and 
we are told — 

**In respect to the former spatar, or com- 
mander of the troops, of whom we made men. 
tion, he was, on his return from his country. 
house, treated by the beg with great kindness, 
and renewed and confirmed in his dignity, 
receiving the honour of a formal investiture. 
Afterwards it came to the ears of the beg, that 
he was in the practice of uttering unsuitable 
language, according to his habitual haughtiness, 
and vanity, and ambition. He therefore sum. 
moned him to his presence, and deposed him 
from his high office, appointing a new spatar 
in his place. -He then wished to put him to 
death ; but some persons interceded for him, 
and he contented himself with splitting his 
nose. In this manner he threw down the 
tower of his pride; and verified the saying of 
the Holy Gospel, ‘ For with the same measure 
that ye mete withal, it shall be measured to you 
again, and ye shall be increased :’ for his uncle, 
that is, Matthi Beg, had slit the nose of this 
Constantine Beg when he was a little boy, 
because of his being a beg’s son. It is the usual 
understanding with them in this country, that 
the person whose nose is slit remains in a sort 
of infamy, and is incapable of becoming beg : 
but this Constantine, after a length of time, 
had his nostrils re-united, and his nose became 
whole. In like manner did Stephani, the new 
beg of Moldavia, when he made prisoners the 
son of Vasili Beg and his mother ; he instantly 
slit the young man’s nose, that he might never 
come to be beg: yet who knows but he may ? 
In this city of Torghisht are Turkish warm- 
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baths, with handsome cupolas, on the bank of 
the river. Over it is a small circulating mill, 
on which the water is conducted round, to enter 
two closets; the one for men, containing a 
Swimming basin, the other for the women. 
In the middle chamber both the men and the 
women together put off their clothes ; and then 
separate for their respective apartments, the 
doors of which are close to each other. The 
heater and manager of these baths is from Con- 
stantinople ; and he is allowed a provision of 
Lazbal wood. These baths are a fief belonging 
to the monastery of St. Nicolas.” 


THE COSSACK COUNTRY. 

From the land of nose-splitting and almost 
promiscuous bathing our travellers advanced 
into the Cossack country ; the natives of which 
exalted themselves immensely in their estima- 
tion, by their piety and religious obedience to 
the priests :— 

** You might see them, (says the writer) from 
the beginning of the service to the end, stand- 
ing like rocks, without motion, or unceasingly 
bending in their wsrévaes, whilst all sang with 
one voice; even the little children joining in 
the chant. We beheld in them acts of reli- 
gion which excited our astonishment: and 
God help us for the length of their prayers and 
chants and masses! But nothing surprised us 
so much as the sweet voices of the little boys, 
as they sang in company with the men with 
all their heart and might.” 

Every thing appears to be beheld through 
the medium of what is done for or against the 
church ; even Mahommedans are upheld against 
“the accursed Poles.’’—‘* And why do I pro- 
nounce them accursed ? (exclaims the deacon). 
Because they have shewn themselves more de- 
based and wicked than the corrupt worshippers 
of idols, by their cruel conduct to Christians, 
thinking to abolish the very name of orthodox. 
God perpetuate the empire of the Turks for 
ever and ever! for they take their impost, and 
enter into no account of religion, be their sub- 
jects Christians or Nazarines, Jews or Sama- 
rians: whereas these accursed Poles were not 
content with taxes and tithes from the brethren 
of Christ, though willing to serve them ; but, 
according to the true relation we shall after- 
wards give of their history, they subjected them 
to the authority of the enemies of Christ, the 
tyrannical Jews, who did not even permit them 
to build churches, nor leave them any priests 
that knew the mysteries of their faith ; but, on 
the contrary, violated their wives and daughters, 
if they at all appeared abroad in the public 
exercise of their religion. When the Almighty 
had seen their tyranny, he made them the 
laughing-stock of their enemies, and laid them 
low and contemptible, as we shall truly relate 
of them in the sequel, until he had taken ven- 
geance of their haughtiness.” 

And, truly, before he ends his history he doth 
rejoice exceedingly over the slaughter of Poles 
and Jews. But we shall come to these mas- 
sacres and horrors by and by; meanwhile we 
goon with the narrative and the general view 
of the Poles and Cossacks :-— 

“To all this country, which is called the 
Lesser Russia, there were, in ancient times, 
its own rulers ; and it is related in the histories 
which treat of them, that, during the reign of 
Basil the Macedonian, king of Greece, they 
received the faith at his hands. The prince 
who governed them at that time was called 
Viadimiros ; and the seat of their government 
was the city of Kiov, which bore the crown of 
empire on its head. But as it is not possible 


that apy nation or kingdom be established for 
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ever, the Almighty having sealed and predes- 
tined that he will give authority over every 
nation to a nation different from it, to root it 
out, as it has happened from the most ancient 
times until now; this nation, therefore, I mean 
of the Poles, issued from the country of the 
Franks, and prevailed over all these regions. 
And the proof of this is manifest: for the 
meaning of the word 14h (leo), in the Latin 
language, is lion ; and the name of the country 
of the Léhs or Poles, in the Latin language, is 
Polonia. For this reason, their hieroglyphic, 
and the sign of their seal and country, is the 
figure of a lion, and also that of aneagle. On 
this account they stamp the dog piastres with 
the figure of a lion, in reference to their name. 
Their sequins they stamp with the figure of an 
eagle with two wings; and they glory in this, 
saying, ‘ We are the sons of Alexander, and of 
his race:’ and until the present time they gird 
both themselves and horses with the wings of 
large birds. All this is the effect and proof of 
their insolence, and tyranny, and haughtiness. 
For there is no nation found on the whole face 
of the earth to resemble this in pride, and 
glory, and greatness ; as we shall relate here- 
after, if it please God, from their history. As 
soon as they had effected the conquest or these 
regions, they determined, in compliance with 
their unbounded pride, not to make themselves 
a king, who should rule with absolute au- 
thority over them; but each of them, who had 
conquered and obtained possession of any coun- 
try, became sovereign ruler there: and this 
power has descended from father to son until 
now. Over their whole body they set a stran- 
ger, not of their own nation; and called him 
cral, that is, great beg, appointing him a dis- 
trict of territory for his support, where he re- 
mained quiet, and transacted no business, either 
great or small, but by their counsel and com- 
mand. Whenever they pleased, they deposed 
him; and transferred the crown, by their own 
authority, to another person, not from among 
themselves, but a stranger to their nation, in 
order that he might not take root among them. 
Thus they have continued from the beginning 
of their history until now. Afterwards they 
extended their conquests over many countries, 
and increased by them their empire; for all 
their frontier provinces are conquered from 
foreign states. This has been, because, in 
consequence of their great magnificence and 
bravery, they subdued all the princes who were 
round them, and held them in fear; and con- 
quered by their forces one side of the territory 
of the German empire, which is in possession 
of the Nemsa, who is styled Cesar, taking a 
number of towns and fortresses ; fifteen, it is 
said, from the kingdom of Sweden, which is 
near the kingdoms of France and Germany ; 
and having possessed themselves of a part of 
the territory of Hungary, they have also in- 
vaded the state of Moldavia. ‘Thus also, since 
a period of thirty years, they have been in pos- 
session of a large city belonging to the state of 
Muscovy, called Smolensko, which, with its 
territory, is celebrated for its fortifications. 
But they did not conquer it by the sword; 
they took it by fraud. - ~ $ 
‘In short, they were at enmity with all the 
princes around them; not one of whom was 
ever able to invade them, or to gain any ad- 
vantage over them in war. After they had 
extended their power over the whole country 
of the Cossacks, they did not content them- 
selves with receiving taxes from them, nor yet 
tithes, but began to give authority to the Jews 
and Armenians over them, till these went to 
such extremities as to debauch their wives and 
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daughters ; so that the Cossacks, after having 
been princes to rule, became slaves, to yield 
obedience to the accursed Jews. This was the 
first grievance. The second was, that it had 
been customary with them to make forty thou. 
sand of the Cossacks into regular troops with 
pay, in order to ward them from the Tartars; 
but latterly they had reduced their condition 
so far as to do away with this establishment, 
with a design to leave them weak and helpless, 
Afterwards they increased in tyrauny, until 
the priests of Christ, that is, of God, were 
compelled to listen to the most odious language 
from them. They even thought of annihi. 
lating them altogether; or of making them 
Franks, to obey the Pope, as they do. Within 
these forty years they have gone so far as to 
throw down all their churches, and to take 
their clergy from them; and so excessive has 
been their cruelty and impiety, as to burn to 
death the Metropolitan of the Cossacks, to. 
gether with eleven of his bishops and chaplains; 
roasting them on the fire with iron tongs, and 
thinking thus to terrify and subdue them. 
Such impious atrocities were not perpetrated 
even by the worhippers of idols, in their time.” 

To compensate for the Polish destruction of 
Cossacks, however, there was luckily an un- 
common power of fecundity and reproductive- 
ness :—- 

‘*'What can we say more characteristic of 
this happy nation, than that during the last 
two years there have been killed of them in 
the wars some tens of thousands ; captured by 
the Tartars some thousands; destroyed by the 
plague more multitudes than have been count- 
ed, amidst its ravages among them, and its 
quick removal of such crowds of them to the 
heavenly abodes: and yet, with all this, they 
are like grains of sand, and more numerous 
than the stars, It must be, that their women 
conceive and bring forth three or four times a- 
year, and bear each time three or four at a bur- 
den. But the real truth is, as we were informed, 
that this country allows no woman to be bar- 
ren; and this is a circumstance perfectly evi- 
dent and true, and in every man’s experience.” 

Oh, Mr. Malthus! couldst thou have existed 
one day in such a country? Would it not 
have broken thy gentle heart? Sixteen chil- 
dren—the maximum, it is true—in one year! 
But, then, nine is the minimum! A tailor, 
perhaps ? 

Perhaps, also, something depended on the 
power of the Cossack saints. Near the con- 
vent of Yahariska, on the Dnieper, was a 
grotto, of which the author states :— 

“It is excavated to a great length in the 
mountain, and conducted us to the cave 
wherein had been passed the devout life of 
the Saints Anthonius and Theodosius, who 
were the first in this country to display this 
angelic method of religious solitude. We had 
with us an abundance of wax torches ; and we 
beheld the bodies, still enveloped in their de- 
votional garments, and begirt with narrow 
iron girdles; all of which have remained in 
their original state from the time of the saint's 
death until now: as it has been said of them, 
that ‘‘ the wonders of God are in his saints, 
and all his will is in them.”” This we verified 
with our own eyes; and evidently witnessed 
and saw such miracles as astonished our senses: 
for by what but a miracle could their bodies, 
like to ours, be preserved entire until now m 
their natural state, without preparation or ar- 
tifice ; the bright red hair of their heads re- 
maining perfect, to the surprise of the beholder? 
True to their devout purpose, they terminated 
their lives in this dark abode, or rather this 
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bright cavern, as illuminated by their presence. 
The whole grotto is lined with very small cells, 
hardly wide enough for young children to occu- 
py; in which, though there was not room for 
them to turn themselves, they nevertheless 
spent years of their lives, without bread, sup- 
ported only by herbs. Some made themselves 
close prisoners in their cells, and were supplied 
with meat and drink through a niche above. 
One dug for himself a hole in the ground, so 
as to admit one half of his body; and there 
spent years of his life and died, where he is 
yet standing, as though alive, with his face 
turned to the east. Another devoted himself 
to God in this cavern; and having passed his 
life, and died there, was buried in a grave. 
He had a brother, who was a hermit on the 
Holy Mountain. This brother came to visit 
him; and finding that he was dead, he imme- 
diately took possession of his cell, and there 
passed his time in devotion till his decease. 
He.was taken to be interred by the side of his 
brother; but the grave, as he lay, being too 
narrow, the brother who had been dead some 
years turned on his side to make room for 
him; and remains to this day with his knees 
drawn close up, to the wonder of the beholder, 
and the glory of God! As to the Saints An- 
thonius and Theodosius, the two great patri- 
archs of the Cossacks, their cells are together ; 
and near them is a table of stone, cut in the 
rock. Over the cells is a place in the rock 
from which water dropped, supplying the two 
saints with drink, and affording a sufficiency 
also for the rest of the hermits. Close by is a 
neat church, with an Iconostasis, looking quite 
new, though it is now some hundreds of years 
since they first said mass in it: and this ser- 
vice is still continued there, by the priest of 
the convent. There are three other churches 
in this cavern, intended for the use of the 
other hermits; each with its Iconostasis, where 
mass is still celebrated. Near to the cell of the 
two saints before mentioned, stands a wooden 
post, to which insane persons are tied, and 
they instantly recover their health. We knelt 
down before the heads of these saints, and 
kissed them and their cheeks, from which vir- 
tue transpires ; and they are yellow like gold. 
They are placed in glass vessels, apart: but 
of the other holy hermits twelve together are 
heaped one upon another, in one grave.” 

With this we conclude for the present; re- 
serving till our next a remarkable story, com- 
prising an account of Luther, and other inter- 
esting matters. 





men 
Jephtha’s Daughter: a Dramatic Poem. By 

M. J. Chapman, Esq. author of ‘* Barbadoes 

and other Poems.” 12mo. p.118. London, 

] 834. Fraser. 

WE are induced to devote more than usual 
space to this volume, on account of a threat 
which the author holds forth. He says— 

“‘ With more practice I hope to acquire more 
cunning on the instrument I have presumed 
to touch. It is my intention, should this at- 
tempt be successful, to write a trilogy on the 
houses of Saul and David; and to dramatise 
the history of Esther, and, perhaps, the book 
of Job. “I have addressed myself in no ir- 
Teverent spirit to these themes. In the treat- 
ment of a Scripture subject, I have thought it 
but right, whenever I could, to make use of 
Scripture language and Syrian imagery.” 
ow, we must protest against any such sacri- 
lege. What extraordinary delusion can tempt 
any writer into imagining that he can better 
What is best? The simple but exquisitely 
touching meeting of the victor chief and his 





victim gains much, to be sure, by being diluted 
into milk-and-water blank verse. We will give 
first our author’s, then the Scripture version : 
there can be no severer criticism :— 


«* (Jephtha enters hastily; his daughter rushes 
Sorward to embrace him; he at first clasps 
her tenderly, then suddenly shakes her off, 
and seems overcome with horror. 

** Miriam. My father! What! no answer for thy 


child— 
Nor yet a look! Why has my lord withdrawn 
His favour from his handmaid? Oh, my father! 
It was not thus, my father! we have met, 
After a short, short absence from thy home, 
When thy own Miriam still flew to thee, 
But never, never was repulsed as now. 
One word! one look! one smile! to tell thy child, 
Thy only one, she has not lost her father. 
I kneel to thee, nor will I leave thy knees 
Till thou dost answer me: tears! tears from Jephtha! 
And on his home-return from victory !—— 
I can no more; speak, father, by my mother, 
The sainted memory, whose child I am, 
Speak to me, even if it be in anger. 

Jephtha. My daughter! thou hast brought me very low, 
And thou art one of them that trouble me. 

Mir. How, whence, my father? never in my thought 
Have I offended thee—what can it be? 

Thou tremblest, and the champion of our tribes 
Melts into sorrow, and the strong man weeps, 
High Jephtha sobs! dear, dearest father, speak ! 
The grief that is imparted is less bitter,— 
Have I offended thee? 

eph. My precious child! 
Thou hast not; but the bitterness of death 
Is on me; yet, perhaps, will pass away. 
Time wears out sorrow, or the sorrowful: 
I'll tell it thee anon—and yet—not now. 

Mir. I saw thee come along with rapid step, 
And when I clung to thee, I felt thy clasp 
Returning my affection, strong as death— 

Jeph. As death! The dead return no more to bless 
The living hearts which hive their memories. 

Mir. Thou thinkest of my mother— 

eph. Of her daughter— 
Her only one, my only one, my child. 

Mir. And what of me? why didst thou start away, 
And shrink from me, as though a grisly form 
Of unclean spirit, darting from a tomb, 

Had clutched thee? why didst shun thy Miriam? 
Why didst thou shake me off, as thing unclean 
Had touched thee, impious, abominable? 

Why didst thou fear to look on what thou lovest? 

Jeph. Lovest! I think no mother more can love 
The new-born Life that from her bosom draws 
The sincere milk ; heart-lightening Innocence ! 
That knows not, cannot know, the world of love 
That mother-bosom, ——— cherishes. 

Thou wert my treasury of mighty loves, 

And hopes too lofty—but His will be done! 

He gives and takes away. Thou hast to go 

A journey; Jephtha and his child must part— 
Mir. It will not be for long, nor far, dear father? 
Jeph. ’Tis very distant, yet is very near; 

The time of meeting may be soon—or never. 

Not so! the loving hearts that intertwine, 

Though parted for a time must re-unite, 

Revivified in that immortal clime, 

Where Sorrow comes not; and reflourishing 

In ageless youth and undecaying life, 

Shall no more suffer anguish, fear, divorce: 

At least the faithful should believe there is 

This better being—immortality 

Of love :—dost think to see and know thy mother? 

Mir. I trust so, since I see her in my dreams; 

And if we are renewed, as we believe, 

In true life, when this dreamy one is past, 

Our good dreams here are there realities. 

But yet I understand thee not; thy voice 

Not often speaks in riddles; plain thy speech 

To all, and most to me: speak out, dear father! 
Jeph. When I went thither, and the A it 


Jeph. Tis even so; there is no going back. 
We smote the sons of Ammon, and, behold! 
No living thing did meet me from my doors 
Before thee; thou, thou only art my vow! 

Mir. My father ! thou hast spoken to the Lord; 
Now do to me according to thy vow; 
For He hath taken vengeance of thy foes, 
Even of Ammon for thee: be it so!” 


Now for the original. Judges, chap. xi. ver. 
34 to 36:— 


«© 34. And Jephtha came to Mizpeh unto his house, 
and, behold, his daughter came out to meet him with 
timbrels and with dances; and she was his only child: 
beside her he had neither son nor daughter. 

«« 35. And it came to pass, when he saw her, that he 
rent his clothes, and said, Alas, my daughter! thou hast 
brought me very low, and thou art one of them that 
trouble me: for I have opened my mouth unto the Lord, 
and I cannot go back. : 

«« 36. And she said unto him, My father, if thou hast 
opened thy mouth unto the Lord, do to me according to 
that which hath proceeded out of thy mouth; forasmuch 
as the Lord hath taken vengeance for thee of thine ene- 
mies, even of the children of Ammon.” 


What can add to the pathetic yet terrible 
beauty of such a meeting, “ shadowed by such 
a parting ?”” We candidly advise the writer 
against any more such ill-judged attempts. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ina; and other Fragments in Verse. 12mo; pp. 72. 
(Glasgow.)—** Most courteous reader (says the preface), 
in a small volume of poetical fragments such as this you 
will possibly find but little to interest —little that will 
induce you to return to its es, should you ever possess 
so much of the worthy Sir Roger de Coverley’s disposition 
as once to read the book; but if you do so, and, in course 
of the perusal, find its beauties, should it have any, too 
few to counterbalance its faults, I ay hp throw it aside, 
nor tempt yourself, gentle reader, to be over critical on a 
work which may not aspire to the honour of standing 
too severe a test. As to the gentlemen of the press, these 
sentinels of public taste, they wil! doubtless act as becomes 
them. I am, as Horace somewhere says, 

* Egregii mortalem altique silent! 
I shall neither crave their good-will, nor try to tarn aside 
their censure. —_ therefore, those trifles to the 
guidance of their own fortune, I subscribe myself your 
most obedient servant, ARKHAM.” 

In response to this appeal, we beg leave to quote the 
least faulty page of the book. The last stanza of Ina, 
which occupies page 45, and is as follows :-— 


«er * ” . * * ad * 

* 7. > . > . a 

al ° 7 . . * . ° 
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Scott’s Prose Works, Vol. V.: Pauls Letters to his Kins- 
folk. (Edinburgh, Cadell; London, Whittaker and Co.) 
— There is little more to be said of this volume than that 
it is among one of Scott's  amper g works. A perfect 
model of the agreeable in telling what has been seen, and 
of that lively, half-gossipping style which he carried to its 
perfection. Two most lovely views of Brussels and 
Hougoumont are a delightful introduction. 

Meteorological Register for Greenwich Observatory of 1833. 
(London, Baldwin and Cradock.) — There is considerable 
ingenuity and method displayed in the oy 8 of 
this register by its author, Lieutenant A. B. Becher, of 
the royal navy. The plan is entirely new, consisting of a 
series of concentric circles divided into 365 small com- 
partments by diametric lines, each compartment being 





With mighty forces threatened Gilead, 

My thought was of my child; not all my thought ;— 

The people, and the obscure future writ 

In changing characters I could not read; 

The battle-chances; our offended Dread, 

Who makes the wisest calculations chance 

To the fore-casting schemer; but distinct 

Only to Him his present-future shews ;— 

The father and the judge, the chief and man, 

Were troubled in my bosom; and I prayed— 

The load was taken from my anxious heart, 

And I felt hope, and in that kindling hope 

Was Victory. The —_ came upon me, 

And by His teaching I went forth to meet 

The sons of Ammon, nothing doubting Him, 

Whose balance weighs the nations. Then I vowed 

A vow: ‘ If Thou wilt, without fail, deliver 

Ammon into mine hands, then it shall be, 

That whatsoever cometh first to meet me 

Out of my doors, when I return in peace, 

Shall surely be the Lord’s; burnt-offering 

I'll offer it.’ The vow was ratified ; 

The prayer was granted ; must the vow be kept? 
Mir. Thou knowest, Jephtha! Judge of Israel ! 

There is no going back from vows to Him, 

And thou the Jast to make such forfeiture. 





pted for a sey day’s observations. Thus, by means 
of lines and certain marks, which are explained in the 
margin, Lieut. Becher has contrived to shew, in a sur- 
prisingly small compass, and in the clearest manner, the 
maximum and mini of the ther ter, with the 
height of the barometer, the state of the weather, and the 
direction and force of the winds, during every day of the 
past year; to which he has added the mean states of each 
for the different months, and average of the whole for the 
year. At one view, also, the eye is informed of the rainy 
days, by a very simple contrivance, in addition to havin, 
the measured commen | of rain which fell during eac' 
month separately noted. The observations for the whole 
year are comprised in a single page, to which is prefixed 
some useful introductory remarks, rendering the whole 
one of the most useful and elegant little productions we 
have ever met with. The great value of this register is, 
that it not only shews all the observations at one view, 
but that it enables any one to compare the climate of one 
place with that of another, and with the utmost facility. 
It supplies also a mode of comparing these observations 
with each other, which has been wanted ever since meteoro- 
logy became a science. 
Married Life; a Comedy, in three Acts, &c., by J. B. 
Buckstone. (London, S e.) — We have sufficiently 
noticed this lively and laugha ne pie during its successful 


and still popwlar course at Haymarket, where, no 
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_ A ARENT AAS a SE aE 
doubt it will run and amuse porous to the end of the 
. Season. In the closet, as on the stage, its farcical character 
may be put in opposition to its title of comedy, though 
it detracts nothing from the entertainment it affords. 
Standard Novels, No. XLII.: the Country Curate, by the 
Author of the ‘‘Subaltern.” (London, Bentley.) — A 
pleasant if not very powerful fiction, and illustrating one 
useful truth — the influence and advantage of individual 
exertion. The great fault of the present day is a mania 
undertaking every thing on too large a scale. The 
sphere is widened, till it ends in nothingness. Thousan 
lect what they could do, in dreaming of what they might 
effect. There is something striking in the frontispiece of 
this volume. The female’s horror is well expressed. 
British Manly Exercises, §c., by Donald Walker. (Lon- 
don, Hurst.)—A second edition, with numerous additions, 
the favourable opinion we expressed of this 
work. It is, indeed, a very handsome volume, and well 
calculated to promote healthful exercises of every kind. 
Again we recommend it heartily. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
MONT BLANC. 
Savoy, August 7, 1834. 


I wave delayed for this fortnight to write to 
you about the most recent ascent of Mont 
Blanc, because I have been waiting for an 
account of this undertaking. This account is 
now published; and the following is the most 
important part of its contents :— M. Chenal, of 
the province of Faucigny, and M. Viallet, of 
Maurienne, had long since formed the plan, 
and prepared themselves for the enterprise in 
various ways, especially to enable themselves to 
breathe in the rarefied atmosphere, they having 
nothing less in view than to pass the whole 
night on the summit, or, at the least, descend- 
ing towards —— from the Calotte, to stop 
very near it, after the example of M. Saussure 
in a snow cavern on the Dome du Gouté, in 
order to have at least six hours for their ob- 
servations—a much longer time than preceding 
adventurers. They had only six guides; and, 
full of courage and confidence, set out with 
them on the 17th of July, at seven in the 
morning. It took them ten hours to reach 
the Grand Mulet, where those who ascend 
Mont Blanc generally pass the first night. 
They had been detained on the way by dreadful 
chasms, to cross or to avoid which occupied 
much time. The Grand Mulet is generally 
estimated to be 10,640 feet above the level of 
the sea; and a good many travellers, Chateau- 
briand for instance, have ascended so far, to 
pass the night under a tent, and to hear the 
awful thunder of the falling avalanches which 
rush down the steep declivities of the Plateau. 
The weather was serene and beautiful; the 
atmosphere had a wondrous splendour, un- 
known in the valleys beneath, and promised 
the finest weather for the following day. 
When the sun set it was surrounded with a 
broad blood-red circle, and around that a wreath 
of small silvery clouds. The blue lines of the 
extended chain of the Jura, Lausanne, Geneva, 
with a great part of its azure lake, were dis- 
tinctly visible; and, in the evening, the tra- 
vellers were surrounded with innumerable 
needles, clothed in snow and ice, and shining 
in dazzling splendour. The clear brilliancy of 
the air ae | faded away, and was suc- 
ceeded by a twilight like that of the polar 
nights. The valley of Chamouni was al- 
ready covered in profound darkness, while the 
Plateau was still well lighted, and all the 
surrounding objects were perfectly discernible. 
The night, too, was much lighter here than in 
the valley. Several avalanches fell. With the 
earliest dawn, on the following morning, the 
travellers again set out, and encountered the 


usual difficulties and dangers which so abound 
on this second part of the way. They, too, 
were not allowed to utter a syllable, lest a slight 
pieces of 


motion of the air should cause small 


snow to be detached from the mass above, 
which, in falling, would soon form an ava- 
lanche. In this manner they, with great la- 
bour, reached the Rochers Rouges, at which 
place they were seen by the aid of telescopes 
from the valley of Salanches. 

So far the sky had been perfectly serene ; 


ds| but now some light clouds appeared, and our 


adventurers, being enveloped in them, could no 
longer be seen from Chamouni. At length, 
about half-past twelve, they reached the sum- 


that they were obliged to lie down to avoid 
being dashed to the ground. They could 
scarcely stop five minutes; and of all the ex- 
periments they had intended to make, they 
could hardly contrive to observe the thermo- 
meter, which marked 10° below the freezing 
point. A pigeon, which they had taken up 
with them, had become almost blind and stu- 
pified by its two days’ confinement, and by 
being shaken and knocked about in the basket. 
Perhaps it found the storm too violent and the 
air too thick to fly, for, though it had young 
at Chamouni, it would not attempt to take 
flight ; and the travellers were obliged to give 
up all their experiments, and to hasten their 
return, for the storm became every moment 
more violent. Wading often three feet deep in 
the snow melted by the sun, or sitting on it 
and sliding down, they descended (for the fury 
of the storm banished all idea of passing the 
night near the Calotte) to the Grands Mulets, 
which they reached about half-past four o’clock ; 
but even here they were unable to stop, for 
there was so dreadful a storm of wind, rain, 
and hail, that to pass the night, or even to 
halt a short time, was out of the question. Not 
a moment was to be lost, even to rest a little ; 
for afterwards, as night drew on, they might 
have lost their way, or not be able to recognise 
the places where they were to cross the chasms, 
and so fall into some abyss. Exhausted with 
fatigue as they were, they were forced to pro- 
ceed. As they descended, the lightning flashed 
on every side, and the pealing of the thunder 
was truly appalling. The heavy rain detached 
blocks of ice, which, as they rolled down, inter- 
rupted the path of the travellers, or threatened 
to overwhelm them. They themselves began 
to despair of escaping with their lives from 
their frightful situation. They, however, suc- 
ceeded in reaching, at eleven o'clock at night, 
the first chilets, where they passed the night 
in security, and the next day returned to 
Chamouni. Great anxiety had been felt there 
for their safety; for, during the whole of Fri- 
day, there had been a hurricane such as no- 
body in that country remembers to have seen ; 
and water-spouts burst in several places. The 
wives and children of the guides, in particular, 
who had passed the night in a state of alarm 
not to be described, were highly rejoiced at 
seeing their husbands and fathers return safe 
and sound. While such a dreadful storm was 
raging at Chamouni, and in the surrounding 
valleys, the weather on the Lake of Geneva, 
which is so near, was perfectly calm and serene, 
and did not become tempestuous till the 21st of 
July. 

) Glarus, August 8. 

After many fruitless attempts, three enter- 
prising individuals of Linthal succeeded, on the 
17th of July, in ascending the Doedi, one of 
the highest mountain summits in the canton. 
They passed the preceding night on the Fursten 
Alp, six leagues from Linthal. The deep and 
soft snow, and the very high wind, prevented 
them from erecting a flag as they intended. 











mit; but here such a tempestuous wind raged, | ¥ 


SS 
ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE SELF-CONSU MPTION OF SMOKE. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Srr,—In your No. 915, of 2d inst. I have read a 
statement on Mr. Bernhardt’s invention con. 
cerning the smoking of chimneys. I am in 
possession of one of his notices, which I have 
the pleasure to hand you herewith, thinking 
that further particulars on a science of such 
importance for mankind will be welcome to 
ou. 
As to steam-navigation, the saving of fuel 
which can be effected will be even of greater 
importance than doing away with the smoke. 
A FRIEND TO SCIENCE.* 
August 26, 1834, 

Notice concerning Mr. Bernhardt’s new System 
of managing Fire, the object of which is to 
economise fuel, increase heat, and purify the 
smoke. 

From the present construction of fire-places, 

every one has felt inconveniences arising from 

the smoke, which have appeared to be irreme. 
diable; but after an indefatigable application 
of my studies during the last twenty years, 
and after innumerable experiments and obser- 
vations, I have succeeded in discovering the 
hitherto unknown influence of the elements of 
nature upon furnaces and other constructions 
for firing, and have been able to establish such 
simple and certain rules, that, according to my 
directions, every individual may have fire-places 
built free from inconvenience of all kinds, and 
well adapted to the purpose. In consequence, 
I went to Berlin, in order to prove, by a prac. 
tical application of my discovery to the obser- 
vation of the most competent and scientific men 
in Prussia, that my theory with respect to 
firing is the only true one. Their certificates 
sufficiently attest the success of the experi- 
ments,+ and shew that it is easy, }. To apply 
the new method to every description of fire- 
place in common use, so that not only one-third 
of the fuel may be saved, but more warmth be 
created, and more equally distributed through 
the room. Chimneys are secured from taking 
fire. 2. By this method one chimney will be 
sufficient, where now a stack of four, six, eight, 
or ten are used, without the least inconve- 
nience, and perfectly free from soot. 3. To 
govern the smoke which may emerge from the 
chimney after its previous purification, in such 
a manner that it shall be prevented from falling 
in the streets; and thus the city of London 
would be purified from the smoke which now 
envelopes it. In separating the smoke from 
the soot, the object is not to invent a compli- 
cated heating apparatus, by which the gases 
which produce the smoke are burned—for this 
is not of universal application ; but to construct 
all fire-places or furnaces in so simple a manner 
as to separate the smoke from the soot without 
altering the present arrangements for steam- 
kettle, wash-kettle, colour-kettle, brew-pan, or 
other necessary implements; and herein the 
value of the method consists. 4. Heating by 
hot air is adopted with advantage in large 
buildings; but this method has not been so 
generally adopted as it deserves, from the ex- 
pense of the apparatus, and the greater quantity 
of fuel consumed than when the apartments are 
heated by stoves, &c., and because the health 
is materially affected by inhaling the burned 
air thus introduced into rooms. I have made 





* Whom we cordially thank. It is in the true spirit | 
the love of science, to find means to communicate useful 
intelligence to our brethren and the public at large 





Ed. L. G. 
+ They are numerous, and of the highest order = 
Ed. L, G. 
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| Ss ns « 
use of this method, freeing it from its faults, 
and by my plan can introduce a pure air, with 
a regard to cleanliness greater than can pos- 
sibly be obtained at present, and can heat the 
apartments better and more equally, and with 
half the fuel. Ifthe public works at Berlin, 
me the inventor), into which I have intro- 
uced my system, as attested by the accom- 
ying testimonials, should gain me the con- 
fidence of the British public, I may be bold to 
affirm, that neither the climate of the country, 
the sea-air, nor any local difficulties, will be 
capable of opposing insuperable obstacles to the 
success of my plans; and my theory will be 

found advantageous in all parts of the world. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Sert.1. Mr. J. G. Children, president, in the 
chair.—Various donations of books and insects 
were announced, and thanks ordered to be re- 
turned to the respective donors. Messrs. 
Chevrolat, Guerin, and Gory, of Paris, and S. 
Rucker, and J. Mills, Esqrs. were elected mem. 
bers of the Society. The following memoirs 
were read :—I1st. A monograph upon the genus 
mimela, of Kirby, by the Rev. F. W. Hope. 
The author described thirteen different species 
of this beautiful group of lamellicorn beetles. 
2d, Observations upon the modern systems of 
nomenclature in natural history, by Mr. J. O. 
Westwood. The president exhibited numerous 
specimens of the Cicada septendecem from North 
America, in the various states of egg, larva, 
pupa, and imago ; and an extract from a letter 
which he had received from Dr. Harlan, of 
Philadelphia, was read, relative to these insects, 
and containing a full account of their habits, 
&c. This species is remarkable for making its 
appearance regularly at intervals of seventeen 
years. The eggs are deposited in slits made in 
the twigs of trees by the females ; but the larve 
reside under ground, on emerging from which 
they are greedily devoured by poultry, &c. ; and 
it had been observed that chickens eating them 
deposited eggs with colourless yolks.—An alter- 
ation in the by-laws was adopted, whereby 
the mode of the annual election of the council 
and officers was rendered similar to that of the 
Zoological Society. 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Landscape Illustrations to Allan Cunningham's 
Edition of the Life and Works of Robert 
Burns. Part I. Cochrane and Co. 

Six plates; all of much interest. The first is 

a portrait of Burns, A. Nasmyth pinxt., W. 

C. Edwards sculpt. We entirely agree with 

Mr. Cunningham, that “ though the portraits 

of Burns are numerous, few of them can be 

called either accurate or excellent: the poet 
lived almost the whole of his too brief life in 
country places, into which the fine arts had 
failed to penetrate.” Undoubtedly one of the 
best heads that were ever painted of this 
highly-gifted being, was the portrait by Nas~ 
myth, from a copy of which (in the possession 
of the amiable Sir Charles Forbes) the plate 
under our notice has been engraved. Yet, 
although one of the best, it is in our opin. 
ion far from satisfactory. We never had the 
good fortune to see the bard; but we are 
quite sure that the marking of the features, 
more especially of the nose and mouth, is tame 
and incorrect. We have great respect for the 

Varied talents of Mr. Nasmyth, but his prac- 

tice a8 an artist was of much too general a 

nature to admit of the acquisition of that 

tic and refined feeling, with refer- 


ence to portraiture, which has rarely (for there 
are a few brilliant exceptions) been possessed 
by any one who has not long devoted himself, 

most exclusively, to the study of ‘* the human 
face divine.” The remaining plates consist 
of * The Birth-place of Burns,” from a draw- 
ing by the late T. Stothard, R.A.; and “ The 
Braes of Ballochengle;” ‘* The Banks of 
Ayr;” “ Lincluden Cottage ;”’ and ‘“* Burns’ 
Monument on the Banks of Doon;” from 
drawings by D. O. Hill, S.A. of Edinburgh ; 
beautifully engraved by Messrs. R Brandard, 
W. J. Cooke, W. Miller, — Oathwaite, and 
R. Graves. 





Map of St. Mary-le-Bone, St. Pancras, and 

Paddington. 
TuIs map, on a large scale, and executed in 
the very best style, is a great acquisition to 
the inhabitants of these three extensive and 
populous parishes. Neither pains nor expense 
seem to have been spared on its construction ; 
and we could well wish to see every portion of 
our vast metropolis illustrated in a similar 
manner. The drawing is by Mr. F. Bartlett, 
the engraving by Mr. B. R. Davies, and the 
whole executed under the able direction of 
Mr. Britton, whose taste and experience have 
left nothing to be desired. The scale is above 
nine inches to a mile; and displays, as the 
prospectus truly says, “‘ the forms, propor- 
tions, and relative sites of all the squares, ter- 
races, streets, parks, and other public places ; 
the canal, reservoirs, railroad, public buildings, 
private villas, and houses, within the limits of 
this extensive, rich, and populous metropolitan 
borough.” 


Fisher’s Picturesque Illustrations of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The Fourth Series. 
Part XV. 

E1eut well-selected and beautifully executed 
views in Durham, Westmoreland, Cumberland, 
and Northumberland, from drawings by Mr. 
Allom. Artists sometimes give droll titles to 
their works. The whimsicality of ‘* Patter- 
dale going towards Ambleside,” is greatly 
heightened by the apparition in the foreground 
of a horseman at full gallop, endeavouring to 
outride a violent storm by which he is closely 
pursued. 

Speaking of Northumberland, Mr. Rose, by 
whom the historical and topographical descrip- 
tions attached to the work are very ably drawn 
up, says :— 

“ The word chare, which is peculiar to New- 
castle, and is used to signify a narrow street, 
lane, or alley, is worthy of notice, on account 
of a laughable incident to which it gave birth. 
In an assize case tried at Newcastle, one of the 
witnesses swore that he saw three men come 
out of the foot of a chare. ‘* Gentlemen of the 
jury,’ exclaimed the judge, ‘ you must pay no 
credit to that man’s evidence; he must be 
insane.’ But the foreman, smiling, assured 
his lordship that they understood the witness 
perfectly well, and that he spoke the words of 
truth and soberness.” 


The Autograph Portfolio, Nos. I. to IV. 
lynn. 
AuTOGRAPHY with many persons ranks im- 
mediately after portraiture: in their estima- 
tion, next in value to a collection of the heads 
of celebrated individuals, is a collection of their 
hands. Such a collection, however, if of any 


extent, can be obtained only with great diffi- 
culty and expense. The lovers of autography, 





therefore, and those especially who entertain 


SED 
the notion that the character of a man may be 
in some measure deduced from the dots of his 
i’s, the strokes of his t’s, and the tails of his 
f’s, must feel much obliged to Mr. Glynn for 
the facilities which his cutiieation affords them ; 
these fac-similes being, for all practical pur- 
poses, just as good as the originals. Some of 
the documents, also, are curious and interesting 
in themselves. 





Farcicalities. By A. Graver. Part I. Chap- 


man and Hall. 


“ Comparisons are odious;” therefore we 
will not make any ; but, comparisons and severe 
criticism apart, he must indeed be a grave man 
who will not, in this instance at least, allow 
himself to be amused by @ graver. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE FIRST MAN. 
Respectfully inscribed to Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
Tue Mind is victor over Time; 
The dial of the brain 
Points not to hours, but years sublime, 
That o’er oblivion reign ! 
Immortal as its primal source, 
It scatters centuries in its course— 
Explores the worlds of thought ; 
Nor folds its heav’n-enfranchised wing, 
Till reach’d that intellectual spring 
Which crowns the shore it sought ! 


The Spirit of the Past appears— 
The Present fades—is gone! 

The feelings of unnumber’d years 
Are centred into one ! 

A radiance o’er my vision glows, 

While spreads that Eden of repose 
Ere Sorrow’s sway began ; 

I see that morn, whose light unfurl’d, 

Woke the first sabbath of the world 
Upon the soul of man ! 


No cloud hangs o’er the far serene, 

Earth smiles amidst her flowers, 

As though that moment God had been 

In her Elysian bowers ! 

Yet holier than the earth or sky, 
A presence born of Deity, 

With grace-illumin’d brow, 
Glorious, as from Jehovah’s hands, 
The parent of earth’s millions stands 

Before my vision now. 


Erect—ere sin had bowed his frame, 
And struck his forehead dim ; 
Ere, exiled to eternal shame, 
By swords of cherubim, 
He heard the voice of God complain— 
Saw branded on the brow of Cain 
The mark with murder red ; 
Knew all the horrors guilt must know, 
Which, like an avalanche of woe, 
Swept ruin on his head ! 


I mark’d those lineaments divine 
In their immortal bloom ; 
Unmarr’d by one degrading line, 
Prophetic of their doom ; 
I gazed—and back’d the steeds of thought, 
Midst years of blood one act had wrought ; 
Then traced the steps of time 
Through all that dead eternity— 
The universe of graves to be— 
From flood, disease, and crime ! 
The cities of the earth display’d 
Their toil-oppressed race ; 
Merit that linger’d in the shade, 
Whilst Pride usurp’d her place : 
There lay the plague polluted Corse,am 
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The passion’s burning flow ; 
There lurk’d Revenge with poniard bare— 
Terror that darken’d to despair— 

And Infamy, and Woe ! 


Where towers that high imperial form, 
That majesty of glance, 

That brow o’er which the soul’s wild storm 
Of passions ne’er advance ? 

Fast by the living fount of love, 

Behold that god-like being move, 
In harmony how just ! 

Then, on the cross of Calvary, 

Thy crucified Redeemer see, 
And hide thy head in dust ! 


Rise! rise! ye everlasting spheres, 

And wake the hymn of life ! 

Praise Him, ye eighteen hundred years 

With man’s salvation rife ! 

Though sin, and woe, and death prevail, 
The rock of ages shall not fail, 

Whilst Faith on earth may dwell ; 
The soul baptised in Christ shall rise 
Triumphant to its native skies, 

Despite the powers of hell! 





C. Swain. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
MR. EDMONSTONE. 

Ir is with feelings of sincere regret that we 
observe the death of this clever artist announced 
in the Kelso Mail; from which paper we ex- 
tract the following particulars of his early life : 
‘¢ Mr. Edmonstone was born in Kelso; his pa- 
rents were highly respectable in their line of 
life, and though he was apprenticed to a watch- 
maker, his attachment to painting was so strong 
that he soon devoted, under many difficulties, 
his whole time and attention to the study and 
practice of the art. He brought out his first 
productions in Edinburgh, where they attracted 
considerable attention, and procured him the 
patronage of Baron Hume and other gentlemen 
of taste, whose friendship he afterwards en- 
joyed. His success soon induced him to settle 
in London, where he speedily attained an ho- 
nourable distinction.” 

At this period, about the year 18]9, our 
knowledge of Mr. Edmonstone commenced ; 
he was then, after some practice under Harlowe, 
a diligent student at the Royal Academy, re- 
markable for his steady deportment and regular 
habits. As his powers of execution and ma- 
turity of judgment increased, his pictures be- 
came proportionably esteemed ; and when he 
determined on visiting the continent, Mr. Ed- 
monstone was regarded as a young artist of the 
highest promise. He remained abroad for some 
years, residing at Rome, Naples, Florence, and 
Venice, at all of which places he pursued his 
studies with so much assiduity as materially to 
injure his health. Among his productions 
painted at Rome is the picture of the Ceremony 
of Kissing the Chains of St. Peter, which was 
exhibited and sold at the British Gallery last 
year. The studio of Edmonstone at Rome was 
generally visited, and his works obtained for 
him that marked respect and consideration from 
artists and amateurs which a clever student is 
always sure to enjoy there. He was also distin- 
guished in that city by the notice of his coun- 
tryman Sir Walter Scott. 

At Rome Mr. Edmonstone experienced a se- 
vere attack of fever, from the effects of which 
his constitution never recovered, and which 
obliged him to relinquish painting for a con- 
siderable time. On his return to London, how- 
ever, at the close of 1832, he again zealously 
commenced his professional labours, and every 


successive picture he produced was an evidence 
of his increasing skill, and more fully developed 
the peculiar quiet beauty of his mind. A 
bright career of fame and consequent emolu- 
ment seemed to be the undoubted reward of his 
perseverance and industry; but consumption, 
the too frequent disease of the imaginative and 
studious, ** had marked him for her own.” 
His health, injured by unremitting application, 
gave way, and, in the vain hope of deriving be- 
nefit from his native air, he left London a few 
weeks since for Kelso, where he died on the 
2st ult. in the fortieth year of his age. 

Of Mr. Edmonstone’s character as a man, 
the high respect and esteem with which he 
was regarded by all who knew him is a suffi- 
cient testimony ; although it was only his most 
intimate friends—they who had pierced the sen- 
sitive and somewhat proud reserve, which it 
was his nature to wear towards the world— 
who could truly estimate his innate worth, his 
elevated cast of mind, and amiable disposition. 
Asa painter, Mr. Edmonstone practised both 
in portraits and works of imagination; but it 
was chiefly in the latter he excelled, and to 
which his inclination turned so forcibly as to 
induce him almost totally to resign the other 
more lucrative branch of his profession. His 
works are remarkable for the elevated senti- 
ment which he infused into the most simple 
action or attitude—for a fine tone of colouring— 
and for that love of tranquil beauty which no 
doubt originated in the bias of his own mind 
and feelings. He was extremely fond of chil- 
dren, and of introducing them in his pictures— 
so much so, that, with one or two exceptions, 
he may be said never to have painted a picture 
in which a child did not form a prominent 
object. Their infantine attitudes, traits, and 
expressions, were his continual study and de- 
light; and few artists, however celebrated, 
can be said to have been more true or happy 
in rendering their artless graces upon canvass. 
The painter who was most admired by him, 
and to whom he may perhaps be in many 
points compared, was Correggio—the same re- 
fined taste, the same quiet, elegant, and un- 
affected grace, the same beautiful sentiment 
and amiable feeling, seem to have inspired both. 
Deeply, therefore, do we lament, that a man 
who had begun to walk in a path so elevated— 
who was approaching with successful origi- 
nality a standard of excellence so high and 
difficult of attainment—should have been pre- 
maturely snatched from the world and from 
his labours. 

The last two pictures which Mr. Edmon- 
stone’s health allowed him to finish are, that 
called ‘* The White Mouse,’’ exhibited this 
year at the Suffolk Street Gallery, and the 
portraits of “ Three of the Children of the 
Hon. Sir E. Cust,” exhibited at Somerset 
House. At the time when illness obliged him 
to suspend his labours, he was employed upon, 
and had nearly completed, two pictures which 
promised to be his chef.d’auvres ; the subjects 
are both Italian—one was painting for Lord 
Morpeth, the other for Mr. Vernon. 


THE REV. DR. YATES: M. SNODGRASS. 
Tue Literary Fund has within the last fort- 
night lost two of its oldest and best friends, 
in Dr. R. Yates and Mr. Snodgrass. For very 
many years the former was registrar to the 
Society, a constant attendant on the commit- 
tees, a most benevolent dispenser of relief, and 
in every sense a zealous promoter of the Insti- 
tution. In him the unfortunate had always a 
friend ; and no man was ever more highly and 








deservedly esteemed by those whose happiness 
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it was to co-operate with him in good works. 
The Deaf and Dumb Asylum was another 
sphere in which the reverend gentleman’s use. 
fulnessconspicuously shone, and reflected a lustre 
on his clerical character. He was chaplain to 
Chelsea, but had of late years retired to Pens. 
hurst, where, after long illness, he died at the 
age of 65, having been all his life an honour to 
human nature. Mr. Snodgrass was one of the 
most liberal benefactors to the fund; and was 
present at the late Greenwich festival, which he 
enjoyed greatly. He was also a man of exten. 
sive charities. His death was occasioned by 
being zun over by a cart while crossing the 
street on Monday week; and thus a person of 
infinite probity and virtue was lost to society. 


MR. TELFORD. 

WE are sorry to notice also the death of 
this eminent engineer. He died full of years 
and honours, within a few days after he had 
completed, as we are informed, the correction 
of a MS. history of the public works executed 
by him during his valuable life. The Menai 
Bridge is the most enduring monument which 
he has raised to his memory: though there are 
many others which, if less wonderful, are not 
less useful to the public. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
Anecdotes from a Manuscript copy in the pos. 
session of a Lady who has resided many years 
in Mevico. 
THE events here related occurred immediately 
after the conquest of Mexico by Cortes, when 
the Spanish missionaries were diligently seeking 
to convert the Indians. 

In the province of Zacatecas some soldiers 
were marching from Satillo to Coaguila, when 
they were assaulted by some Indians ; the sol- 
diers defended themselves with the greatest 
bravery, and remained masters of the field. Se- 
veral years afterwards, a missionary passing 
that way observed the skeleton of one of the 
Indians ; to his great astonishment a voice is- 
sued from it telling him not to be alarmed, that 
he was one of those who assaulted the soldiers 
so many years ago, and was killed by them; 
that, in his dying moments, feeling a desire to 
be baptised in the Catholic faith, he prayed to 
God, who in his wisdom and mercy had suf- 
fered the soul to remain in the body till a priest 
should happen to pass that way and release it 
by performing that holy rite. He therefore 
supplicated the monk not to refuse, that he 
might obtain that rest he hoped for in another 
world. Of course his desire was granted, and, 
after returning thanks, he ceased to speak. 
The priest carried the skeleton with him, and 
caused it to be interred in Christian ground. 

The holy father Vidal was one of the most 
celebrated of the missionaries. He was on his 
travels, when a courier, finding, by deviating a 
little from his route, he might have the benefit 
of the society of so holy a man, hastened to 
overtake him, saying, ifit were fifty leagues out 
of his way it should not deter him. Ass soon as 
he overtook the priest, he told him he hada 
great desire to confess. The holy father con- 
sented to hear him; but, finding the confession 
likely to occupy some time, proposed that it 
should take place as they slowly travelled on- 
wards. The devil, who was terribly alarmed 
lest a soul should escape from his clutches, 
which he had fully reckoned on as his own, be- 
gan to put every possible impediment in the 
way; one of which was obliging the mule 
which the priest rode, and which was remark- 
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instant, and to throw its sacred load three times 
into the mire. But the devil was foiled in 
every attempt, the confession was concluded, 
and the penitent, who had never before shed a 
tear, now roared so manfully that the holy 
father feared that even sudden death might be 
the consequence of such violent emotion: how- 
ever, they arrived in safety at their intended 
resting-place,—the penitent was absolved, and 
the devil cheated. 

The province of Leon had always been fa- 
mous for its abundant harvests; when the In- 
dians, feeling the hardship of being compelled 
to pay tithes, absolutely refused to continue to 
doso. The Bishop of Leon, justly indignant, 
excommunicated them, and from that time the 
ground will yield nothing ; the seed has fre- 
quently been sown in abundance, but all in 
vain, it never produces a single grain. Surely 
this must be a warning to all believers never 
to refuse the sacred fathers of the church their 
due! 

The following, it is said, may be depended 
upon as a positive and undoubted fact :— In 
the city of Mexico a priest, forgetting the self- 
denial he had sworn to observe, took a female 
under his protection, even in his own house. 
A blacksmith, a particular friend of both, 
lived near them. He was one night awoke by 
loud knocks at his door; on rising to enquire 
the cause he beheld two negroes, who informed 
him that they had brought a mule from his 
friend, the priest, who requested she might be 
shod without delay, as he was obliged to pro- 
ceed very early in the morning on a journey of 
importance. The blacksmith, although much 
annoyed at being disturbed at such an hour, 
did as he was requested, but could not help re- 
monstrating with the negroes for the cruelty 
with which they were treating the poor mule, 
beating her unnecessarily in the most severe 
manner. Early in the morning, anxious to 
know the cause of this unexpected journey, he 
hastened to the house of his friend, and, as was 
his custom, went immediately to his chamber, 
where he still found him quietly reposing. “* How 
is this my friend,” said he loudly, “‘ you send 
your mule to me in the middle of the night, in 
great haste, to be shod, without the smallest 
compensation for disturbing me at such un- 
seasonable hours, while even now you appear to 
be resting as quietly as if you had no journey 
in contemplation ?”” ‘* What can you mean ?” 
said the priest, “‘ what mule are you talking of ? 
you are jesting;” and, turning to his female 
companion, “do you hear,” said he, “ what 
our friend is talking about ?” Receiving no re- 
ply, he raised the clothes, when, ave, Maria 
purissima ! what was his horror and astonish- 
ment on seeing her dead, a bridle in her mouth, 
and her hands and feet shod with the very 
irons with which the blacksmith had shod the 
mule! she also retained the marks of the blows 
80 liberally bestowed on her by the negroes — 
asingular punishment for the vicious life she 
had led, and doubtless intended as a salutary 
warning to others. That the fact might not 
be doubted, some of the most pious fathers of 
the church were sent for to be witnesses of this 
most extraordinary event: the body of the 
unfortunate woman was hastily thrown into a 
hole; and it was desired, that for a time the 
affair should be kept a profound secret, lest 
the character of the priest should suffer: he, 
however, was so much struck with the evident 
itervention of Providence, that he instantly 
disappeared from the city, determined to end 
his days in solitude. 

C. G. 





DRAMA. 
HAYMARKET. 
NotTuine new—which is almost the sum- 
mary of our dramatic criticism — except that 
Mr. Vandenhoff has finished his engagement, 
and confirmed our belief, that tragedy is ill- 
suited to a summer theatre. 





ROYAL KENT THEATRE. 


One of the pleasantest varieties from that 
great theatrical bazaar, Paris, which we haveseen 
for some time, we witnessed lately at the Kent 
Theatre. Moncrieff has adapted L’ Amoureur 
de la Reine to the English stage, losing some- 
what of the poetry and grace of the original, 
but still making a very touching and charming 
little drama. It was very fairly sustained—the 
latter part more than fairly, by Mr. Denville, 
Miss Poole, and Mrs. Cramer. The principal 
character is that of a peasant girl, whose un- 
conscious love, in the first instance, and ro- 
mantic devotion afterwards, is a conception 
full of feeling. For five years she watches 
over her young master, whose reason is lost in 
a delirious passion for Marie Antoinette, per- 
petually mistaken by him for the queen, and 
yet content with even a deception that consoles. 
The contrast between Marie Antoinette in the 
guarded luxury of Versailles, and Marie An- 
toinette a fugitive for life, tells well on the 
stage ; and we can only repeat our praise of this 
very pleasing drama. <A Signor Grammani, in 
a comic dance afterwards, made us doubt all 
that anatomy had previously led us to believe 
as to the human form having joints. 

oa: eel 

VARIETIES.’ 

Royal Music.—The young Prince Royal of 
Sweden, like Don Pedro, has, it seems, turned 
opera composer. An opera called Ryno, of 
which the music is chiefly written by him, is 
now performing at Stockholm. 

Germans.—In Macarius’s Travels the Ger- 
mans are called Nemsas ; a name with which 
we are not familiar at any period. 

An Earthquake, or an electric shock very 
nearly resembling one, was experienced in 
Portsmouth and its vicinity, about half-past 
ten on the night of the 27th ult. It shook 
doors and windows, and rang house-bells, but 
did no injury. 

A Compliment.—* Well, Smith,” said a lady 
at Richmond to a waterman, who had brought 
some trunks for her from town, and to whom, 
in addition to his boatage, she had given a 
glass of made wine, of her own manufacture— 
** how do you like my currant-wine ?” “Why, 
upon my word, ma’am,”’ says Jack, smacking 
his lips, hitching up his trowsers, smoothing 
his hair down upon his forehead, and desirous 
of being particularly civil,—‘* upon my word, 
ma’am, it’s almost as good as bad sherry !” 

Portraits: Mr. Minasi.—A beautiful and 
effective style of portraiture has just been shewn 
to us by Mr. Minasi, who has executed a like- 
ness of Mrs. Norton, in pen and ink, of strik- 
ing character and great beauty. Without 
seeing: this work it is impossible to imagine 
its delicacy of detail and force of expression. 
We can convey no idea of it; and have only 
to notice the ingenuity and skill displayed in 
a very original manner and style of art. 

Introductory Address to a Catalogue of Books, 
by Mich. Johnson, father of Dr. Johnson.—“ To 
all ladies, gentlemen, and others, in or near 
Worcester. I have had several auctions in 

our neighbourhood, as Gloucester, Tewkes- 
ury, Evesham, &c. with success, and am now 
to address myself, and try my fortune with 





you. You must not wonder that I begin every 
day’s sale with small and common books ; the 
reason is, that a room is some time a filling, 
and several persons of address and business, 
seldom coming fast, they are entertainment 
till we are full; they are never the last books 
of the best kind of that sort—for ordinary 
families and young persons, &c. But in the 
body of the catalogue you will find law, mathe- 
matics, history; and for the learned in divinity, 
there are Drs. South, Taylor, Tillotson, Beve.« 
ridge, and Flavel, and the best of that kind ; 
and to please the ladies, I have added store of 
fine pictures, and paper-hangings ; and by the 
way, I would desire them to take notice that 
the pictures shall always be put up by noon of 
that day they are to be sold, that they may be 
viewed by daylight. I have no more, but wish 
you to be pleased, and myself a good sale, who 
am, your humble servant, M. JoHNSON.”—~ 
The Analyst. 

St. Cuthbert’s Duck.—“ From the most an- 
cient times this island has been frequented by 
a certain species of bird, the name and brood 
of which have been miraculously preserved. 
At the time of nest-building, there they con- 
gregate. Such is the tameness they derive from 
the sanctity of the place, or rather from those 
who by their residence in it have sanctified it, 
that they will allow themselves to be seen and 
touched by man. They love quiet, yet are not 
disturbed by a noise ; they prepare their nests 
remote from the islanders. Some hatch their 
eggs close by the altar; and nobody presumes 
to hurt them or even to touch their eggs with- 
out permission. With their mates they seek 
their sustenance in the deep. Their young, as 
soon as hatched, follow their mothers ; and 
when once they have swum over their here- 
ditary waves, they never return to the nest: 
the mothers, too, forget all their recent tame. 
ness, and recover their wildness with their 
genial element. Such is the peculiar dignity 
of this renowned island, that if even ancient 
records were lost, it would be famed throughout 
the world. In a certain season, as a drake was 
leading her new-hatched offspring* towards the 
sea, a young one fell into the fissure of a rock : 
the bird stood still, in such sorrow that no one 
could then doubt of hér having human reason 
and feeling. Instantly leaving the other young, 
she returned to Bartholomew, and began to 
pull the bottom of his tunic with her beak, as 
if she would say, Arise, follow me, and restore 
me my young! And he quickly rose, thinking 
that she was seeking her nest under the place 
where he was sitting. But the bird still con- 
tinuing to pull at his garment, he was at length 
convinced that she had some meaning which 
she wanted organs to express ; that though she 
was unlearned in tongue, she was experienced in 
action. So she went before and he followed 
until they came to the rock; when she pointed 
to the place with her beak, and looking at him, 
told him as plainly as she could to look below. 
And moving to the brink he saw the young 
duck adhering with its wings to the side of the 
rock, and descending, he restored it to its 
mother. Whereupon, being much delighted, 
she looked exactly as if she were thanking him. 
Then with her young she entered the water, 
and Bartholomew, in great wonder, returned 
to his oratory.” —Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

Curious Specimen of Style: Aldhelm’s Account 
of Bees. —‘* Resembling the industry of the 
most sagacious bees, which, when the dewy 
dawn appears, and the beams of the most limpid 

* This curious fact of a drake having young is a fur- 
ther proof of the peculiarity of the breed, which appears 





to have escaped the author. 
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swh-arise, pour the thick armies of their dancing 
crowds from the temple over the open fields. 
Now lying in the honey-bearing love-folds of 
the marigold, or in the purple flowers of the 
fenny herb, they suck in the juicy nectar, drop 
by drop, with their eager beaks; now sporting 
round the yellow willows and the blushing 
broom, they bear their plunder on their numer- 
ous thighs and distended legs, and with it con- 
struct their waxen cells ; now humming round 
the ivy-berries, and the light sprigs of the 
flourishing linden -tree, they construct the 
multiform machine of their honey-combs with 
angular and open cells, the artificial structure 
of which the excellent poet, with natural elo. 
quence, has sung in catalectic verse: in like 
manner, unless I am deceived, your memorising 
ingenuity of mind wanders through the luxuri- 
ant fields of letters, and runs with a bibulous 
curiosity.” Ib. 

Process of Poetry, according to the venerable 
Bede.—“ He, pondering and, like some animals, 
ruminating on it, turned it into a most harmo. 
nious poem, and, sweetly singing it, he made 
his teachers his hearers.” — Jb. 

Water-spout.—A remarkable water-spout was 
seen by the Thetis packet, on the morning of 
Tuesday week, during its passage from Dublin 
to Liverpool ina heavy gale. The phenomenon 
was completely formed, and, accompanied by 
rain, passed within a mile of the vessel, in a di- 
rection right against the wind. 

Mr. John James M‘Gregor.—This gentle. 
man, the author of 4 History of the French 
Revolution, in several volumes, died about a 
fortnight since, at Ranelagh, near Dublin, we 
believe in circumstances of deep distress. He 
also published, jointly with the Rev. P. Fitz- 
gerald, the History of the County of Limerick, 
in two vols. 8vo, and Stories from the History of 
Ireland, after the manner of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Tales of a Grandfather. 


The Greenwich Gazetie states that a boy 
jumped into a newly made grave in Greenwich 
churchyard, and broke away the end of an 
old coffin, upon which a small velvet bag fell 
out, containing coins, bearing Saxon inscrip- 
tions, of the reign of Edward I. or II. 

Two Heads not better than One.—A Mrs. 
Eswein, of Karlsdorf, Baden, is stated to have 
produced a child with two heads, quite perfect, 
and separate from each other. The necks are 
also te, and unite at the trunk. Should 
the child grow up, it will be curious to learn 
what one head thinks of t’other ! 

The Flutonicon, or Flute Players’ Monthly 
Magazine, Nos. I. to X.—In the ten numbers 
of this neatly got up publication we find all the 

music of the past season, from ‘“ Gus- 
tavus,” “ Challenge,” “‘ Don Juan,” ‘“¢ Anna 
Bolena,” ‘‘ La Dame Blanche," “ Fidelio,” 
and ‘¢ Somnambula.” 

The rain fallen at Highgate during the last 
month is 3,690 inches. 

Geology in Bourbon Vendée.—(From a letter.) 
— The attention of geologists has often been 
turned to the marine shells deposited by the 
sea, and in particular to the hill entirely com- 
posed of strata of oyster-shells which exist on 
the Cabane des Chaux, in the commune of St. 
Michael en l’Herm, La Vendée: a recent fact 
especially invites farther examination. M. 


J. A. Le Roux, a landowner in that dis- 
trict, having caused the hill to be pierced, to 
construct at its base a kiln for burning the 
shells which compose it, has just discovered 
among the shells two skeletons in perfect pre- 
servation, the bones of which are of extra- 


| 


hair still adhered. Their feet were towards 
the sea; and at the place where they were 
found, the oyster-shells were entire, without 
any mixture of extraneous substances, and 


forming regular strata, as in all the other parts 


of the hill, These circumstances seem to carry 
back to the remotest antiquity the existence 
of the individuals whose skeletons are now ex- 
humed ; and it is curious to inquire what influ- 
ence the thick and pure stratum of shells which 
covered them may have had on their preser- 
vation. 


aE ainiianitaeccaiated 
LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


In the Press. 


Mr. Klauer Klattowsk es the following works: 
The German Prose Reader, No. I. containing « Undine ;” 
The German Dramatic Reader, No. I. containing Kotze- 
bue’s comedy, ‘* Die deutschen Kleinstidter;” The 
German Dramatic Reader, No. II. containing Werner’s 
tragedy, ‘* Der 24ste Februar;” The German Poetic 
Reader, No. I. containing ‘‘ Lyricks.” With copious 
explanatory Notes, and a translation of the most difficult 
words and phrases. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Domestic and Financial Condition of Great Bri- 
tain, by G. Browning, 8vo. 16s. bds.~The Deity ; a poem, 
in twelve books, by Thomas Ragg, 12mo. 8s. cloth.— 
The Dublin Journal of Medical and Chemical Science, 
No. XVI. 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed.— The Dublin Practice of 
Midwifery, by Henry Maunsell, M.D. 12mo. 5s. bds.— 
A Reply to an Article in No. VII. of the Bath and Bristol 
Magazine, entitled a ‘* Review of Mathematical Re- 
searches, Part I. by G. B. Jerrold, B.A.” by a Friend of 
the Bristol College, 8vo. 1s. sewed. — Mathematical Re- 
searches, Part I. by G. B. Jerrard, B.A. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 
—Jones’s Ecclesiastical History, Vol. II. 8vo. 14s. bds.— 
British Pulpit, Vol. I. 8vo. 8s. cloth.—Miriam Coffin; or, 
the Whale Fisherman, a tale, 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. bds.—The 
Natural Influence of Speech in raising Man above the 
Brute Creation, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Poems for Children, by 
the author of ‘* Castalian Hours,” 18mo. ls. sewed.— 
Spain Yesterday and To-Day, by the author of ‘ Portu- 

al,” ** East India,” &c. 12mo. 5s. cloth.—A Sketch of 
‘hinese History, by the Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s. bds.~-A Discourse of Natural and Moral Impo- 
tency, by Joseph Truman, 12mo. 3s. bds»—Ediam and 
Alicia; or, the Infant Martyr, by Miss S. Sherwood, 
18mo. 2s. cloth.— Three Voyages along the Coast of 
China, by the Rev. Charles Gutzlaff, 8vo. 8s. cloth.— 
Praise and Blame, by Charles Williams, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 
cloth.—Lays and Legends of various Nations, by Thoms, 
(Germany, Vol. I.) 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth.— The Book of 
Family Worship, &c. 32mo. 2s. 6d. bds.; 3s. 6d. silk; 5s. 
mor.—Letters to a Dissenting Minister of the Congre- 
gational Denomination, 12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth.—A Disserta- 
tion on the Reasonableness of Christianity, by the Rev. 
John Wilson, A.M. 12mo. 48. bds.—Essay on the Con- 
struction of Cottages for the Labouring Classes, b 
George Smith, 8vo. 4s. cloth.—A Dictionary of - 
Painters, by A. O'Neil, Part IL. royal 8vo. 2ls. cloth. 

















METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1834. 


August. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 28} From 46 to 64 | 2977 to 29-70 
Friday -++- 29 sere 47 ++ 65 29°64 ++ 29-60 
Saturday -- 30 seee 49 «++ 67 29°55 ++ 29°59 
Sunday---- 31 cere 49 «+ 68 29°67 ++ 29°73 

September. 
Monday +--+ ] coos SL oe 66 29:79 ++ 29°83 
Tuesday -- 2 cose 5A oe 67 29°88 «+ 29-93 
Wednesday 3 ceoe SL oe 65 29°07 ++ 29-99 


Wind, S. by E. on the 28th; since S.W. 

Generally c mae with showers on each day; frequent 
intervals of sunshine. 

Rain fallen, 1 inch and +125 of an inch. 


Edmonton. CHARLES HeNRy ADAMS. 
Latitude---+++ 51°37’ 32” N. 
Longitude «+--+ 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


Guns HOSPITAL.—The Autumnal 
Course of Lectures will commence on Wednesday, Oc. 
tober Ist. 

Theory and Practice of Medicine—Dr. Bright and Dr, Addison, 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics—Dr. Addison, 

Anatomy and Physiology—Mr. Bransby Cooper, 

Mr. T. Bell will give the Lectures on the Teeth. 

Demonstrations by Mr. F. Cock and Mr. Hilton. 

Principles and Practice of Surgery—Mr. Key and Mr. Morgan, 

Midwifery and Diseases of Women and Children—Dr. Ashwell, 

Comparative Anatomy—Mr. T, Bell. 

Chemistry—Mr. A. Aikin and Mr. A. Taylor. 

Experimental Philosophy—Mr. W. M. Higgins. 

Lectures and Demonstrations in Morbid Anatomy—Dr, H. in, 

Clinical Lectures and Instructions will be given on Medical, Sur. 
gical, Ophthalmic, and Obstetric Cases. 

Botany—Mr. C. Johnson. 

Medical Jurisprudence—Mr. A. Taylor. 

Pupils will be permitted to attend the Eye Infirmary and the 
Obstetric Charity, and will also have the use of the Museum, 
Library, Reading Room, and Botanic Garden, subject to regu- 
lations. 

For Particulars apply to Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to the Hospital, 


ALMANACS AND YEAR-BOOKS FOR 1835. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 


of Useful Knowledge. 

HE REPEAL of the STAMP DUTY on 
ALMANACS has opened a channel for spreading useful 
information amongst all classes of the people. The Society have 
therefore determined to issue the following Almanaes for 1835 ;—~ 
The British Almanac, extended to 96 pages, 
and embracing a body of information suited to the tradesman, 
the fe » the h and the professi and upper 

classes generally, 1s. ye 
The British Household Almanac, consisting 
of 72 pages, and containing a variety of temporaty and perma- 
nent information, especially adapted to the wants of families, 

and calculated to form a Domestic Manual, 9d. 

The British Working-Man’s Almanac, con- 
sisting of 48 pages, of a smaller size, furnishing information of 
practical utility to those employed in handicraft or agricul. 


ture, 3d. 
The British Sheet Almanac, a large and 
hensi i of the calendar, useful tables, 


P sheet, i 
and miscellaneous register, for the counting-house and office, 4d. 
The British Penny Sheet Almanac, for uni- 
versal use, ld. 
The following Annual Works will also be published under the 
Superintendence of the Society :— . 
The Companion to the Almanac, or Year- 
Book of General Information, being the 8th Volume of the 
Series, 2s. 6d. 
With the British Almanac, bound in cloth, 4s. 
With the British Household Almanac, neatly sewed and cut, 


3s, 6d. 
es * yr 
The British Working ~Man’s Year - Book, 
containing information especially calculated to advance the in- 
telligence and better the condition of the working classes, 9d. 

With the British Working-Man’s Almanac, neatly sewed and 

cut, ls. 

Booksellers in the Country who contemplate the publication of 
any Local Registers, adapted to be bound with Almanacs, may 
be supplied with any of the Society’s Almanacs, without their 
wrappers, upon application to the Publisher. 

Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street. 
AUTION.—The PATENT EVER. 
POINTED PENCIL, an instrument universally al- 

lowed to be of the greatest utility, and particularly recommend 
to the Public; but care must be taken in purchasing the Patent 
Pencil (as well as the Leads for replenishing the same), as the 
utility depends on the mathematical nicety with which they are 
made. 
To detect Fraud.—The Patentees inform the Public, that all 
Pencils having Steel Points are frauds, and, to avoid all incon- 
venience, the following remarks on purchasing will insure them 
a genuine article:— See the Pencil has the name “ 8, Mordan 
and Co, Makers and Patentees,” on the body of the case. The 
proper Leads for wee | the case have on each Bot a 
yellow belt, with the word “* Warranted” on it, and a red sealing 
wax impression, bearing the initials ««S. M. and Co.” 

Shopkeepers in London and the provincial Towns would do 
well to observe the above remarks, to prevent their being im- 
posed upon, the Public being much inconvenienced in not being 
supplied with the genuine article. 























To the Admirers of the Fine Arts, Pattern Designers, and others 
connected with the Science of Drawin 


n ‘zg: 
‘THE IMPROVED GRAPHIC MIRROR, 
solely invented and manufactured by Alexander Alex- 
ander, Optician to his Majesty, &c. &c. 6 High Street, Exeter. 
Sketches from Nature, Profiles, Paintings, and Patterns of Ma- 
chinery, are easily and correctly traced or copied by means of the 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

tc meg | made the necessary arrangements for ob- 
taining a full and accurate account of the Meeting of the 
British Association at Edinburgh during the ensuing 
week, we shall in our next give an epitome of its pro- 
ceedings up to as late an hour as practicable. 

ae Letter, promised in our last, is unavoidably 
postponed. 

Our correspondent, ‘* D. T. Stemial,” is correct rela- 
tive to the apparent diameters of the planets being in- 
creased by the refraction of their atmospheres. With 
respect to the latter part of his communication, he is 
informed that, in the solar eclipse of July 1833, moun- 
tains were visible on the edge of the moon’s disc. 

We find little of novelty in F. B.’s ‘ Criticism on Cri- 
tics ;” and it is certainly as erroneous as any practice 





ordinary size, and to the skulls of which some 





which he reprobates could possibly be. 








above-named instrument. me 

The unb ded success this instrument has met with for the 
last eleven months, induced A, A. to devote much time and ex- 

nse to effect the present improvement; and having submitted 
it for trial to some of the leading scientific characters, who 4 
prove of its construction anc utility, he can, therefore, wit 
much confidence, lay it before the public as the most perfect 
instrument for the purpose now extant. - 

"he difficulties known to exist in the Camera Lucida _ 
entirely obviated in this instrument, as the point of the penci 
and the image of the object can be distinctly seen, the vores 
rectly traced, however brilliant the light, and without the leas 
injury to the eyes. “ 

The instrament can be used as a Lithographic Delineator for 
reparing drawings for the stone. e 
7 These Sovanthees, together with its simplicity of adjetimas’s 
portability, and cheapness, cannot fail of gaining it an introduce 
tion to p ~d 
Drawing; and to those whose object it is to sketch with correc 
ness and expedition it is a most valuable assistant. 

Agents in London, Messrs. Ackerman and Co. 96 Strand. ’ 

A Mathematical Instrument Maker wanted for the Country; 
apply to Messrs. Ackermann and Co. Strand. 





all who wish to become acquainted with the art of 
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PRINTERS, BOOKSELLERS, ec. 


be Disposed of, an Old Established concern in the 

shore Line, situate in a neat Market Town, with a very genteel 
neighbourhood, in the West Riding of the County of York. 

‘Any one wishing to commence in the said business will find 

this an eligible eee the rent being low, the trade and 

— P and the superior to any in the 


“The Stock, &c. will be about 10002. or 1100/.; and further 
Particulars may be known on application (postage paid), to 
Messrs. Baines and Newsome, Leeds; or Messrs. Longman and 
Co., or Jones, Wiggins, and Co., London. 


enn aie 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


A new and cheap — ny the Third, 4 vols. 12mo. 


y 24s. 
RINCIPLES. ‘of bod atte Arad 


= a te peg 
3, and a copious Index. 
7 by CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
Fo ween & a the ey ical Society. 
Illustrated with 147 Woodcuts, 13 Plates and Maps. 

Bince the publication of the former editions of his work, the 
author has travelled over a large part cf the Continent of Eu- 
rope, for the purpose of verifying facts and collecting new ma- 
terials) In the present edition of the work, he has embodied all 
his own observations, together with a vast quantity of new facts 
brought to light since the first appearance of the work, which 
has been most materially improved by these corrections and 
additions, and yet the price has been reduced nearly one half. 
Several new illustrations have been added, and the Glossary at 
the end of the fourth volume will | considerably assist those readers 
wheats quainted wi of Geology. 

















MOUBRAY ON POULTRY, PIGS, AND COWS. 
Seventh Edition, very considerably improved, 7s. 6d. cloth bds. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE on BREED- 

NG, REARING, and FATTENING all KINDS of 
fomestic POULTRY, PIGEONS, and RABBITS: also, 
on Breeding, Feeding, and Managing Swine, Milch Cows, and 


By BONINGTON MOUBRAY, Esq. 

Seventh Edition, enlarged by a Treatise on Brewing, on 
making British Wines, — Butter, and Cheese: adapted to 
the use of Private Families. 

London: Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Pater- 
noster Row. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA. 
ZINE, No. XXI. for September, price 2s. 6d. contains : 
I. Review — a and Jebb’s| VIII. Review—Irish Storyists— 
Comespenden | Lover and Carleton. 
1, Scenes fom the Life of Ed- = On the Roman Catholic Re- 
ward tae Gent. Chap-| ion in Ireland. 
ters VI.~ ‘ancy, the Scene Shifter. 
Ill, The Emigrant’s Song at XI. The Oath of Blood. 
. Life and _— of Gre- 
WV, “oaks the Memory of. Burns.| <p Greedy, Gen 
ao Gilfillan. The Ney ” Protestant 
V. The King of Merry England.| seaeting. 
By Robert Gilfillan. |XIV. A Fancy; and a Recol- 
Vi. "ilestrations of the English| lection, 
=the Old School and the New.| XV, agai Poplar’s Note- 
VI, Earl Grey. Boo! 





University Intelligence. 
Dublin: William Curry, Jun. and Co. ; Simpkin and Marshall, 
ndon ; and sold by all Booksellers. 





MY AND NAVY. 

HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE for Sep- 

tember contains, among other interesting Papers 
India, Russia, and Persia — Considerations on the Office of 
Master in the Navy — Hints for the Military Commission — Ori- 
ginal Letter from Earl St. Vincent on the Death of the late 
Captain a liasdings, R.N. rity he Last Days of Don Miguel in Por- 
tugal, in — Leaves 
from m: _ No. V. — Table Talk of an Old Campaigner — 
pny al Eragments: The French Fisherman, No. II.— Pirates 
or from the earliest Ages, No. IJ.—The Uscocchi, or 
Piratea the Adriatic— Memoirs of the Services of the late 





General Christopher Chowne; Lieut.-General Sir William Ayl- 
A K.M. ait 2. sone Sir William Douglas, K.C.H.; and 
Major-General Robert Wilkinson — Remarks on a Southey’ s and 


Napier’s Histories of the War in the P. 

from the ae Ports and Stations — General van one ma 

tation of Colours to the 35th Regiment — Celebration of 

the new Charter at Calcutta; with all the Naval and Military 

Intelligence of the last Month. 

ublished for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley. Sold by all 
_Beoksel llers. 








0. price 58 5a. 
ARRATIVE. ‘of a PASSAGE from 
F BOMBAY to ENGLAND; describing the Author’s 
‘hipwreck in the Nautilus, in the Red Sea; Journies across the 
Nubian Desert; Detention in the Lazaretto, at Leghorn, &c. &c, 
B Captain W. BOURCHIER, R.N, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria "Lane. 





in demy 8v0. e' cloth, 1 lettered, price 9s, 


ORAL EXTRACTS from the WORKS 
of EMINENT AUTHORS, principally those of 


Burton Montaigne 
Byron Sir W. Scott 
Hume Sterne 

Dr. Johnson Shaftesbury 


Dublin: John Cumming, 16 Lower Ormond Quay; and 
Whittaker and Co. London. 





In 8y0. with Portrait, price 10s, 6d. boards, the 3d edition of 
HE LIFE of the Right Rev. THOMAS 
WILSON, D.D. late Lord Bishop of arg and Man. 
By the Rev. HUGH STOWE 
r Rector of Ballaugh, Isle of Ma 1g 
tinted for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. seats Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal! 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


BRITISH CATTLE. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 
By the Author of the popular volume on ** The Horse.” 
In a large handsome volume, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth hetered,. 
S I T E; 


their Breed, Management, and Diseases, with nume- 
rows Cuts, which inelude many Portraits, drawn from the Life 
by Harvey, and finely engraved by Jackson, of the best Speci- 
mens of British Cattle in the possession of the most eminent 

breeders; with a copious Index. 

London: Baldwin and Cradock. 
Also, in 8vo. price 9s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
British Husbandry ; 
Exhibiting the Farming Practice in various parts of the United 
ingdom; with numerous Cuts of Farm-buildings, Machines, 
Instruments, &c. Volume the First, to be completed in another 
volume. 

*,* These two works form a portion of ‘* The Farmer's 
Series of the Library of Useful Knowledge,” which is continued 
in numbers once a fortnight, at Gd. each, the last published 
being No, LXI. 

The following Works in the Series are complete :— 


Useful and Ornamental Planting, price 3s. 

The Horse, with a Treatise on Draught, 
price 8s. 6d. 

Select Farms, in Five Numbers, 2s. 6d. 

Mountain Shepherd’s Manual, 6d. 

Administration of the Poor Laws, 6d, 





To be continued Weekly, price 4d. 
HE PRINTING MACHINE; or, 


Companion to the Library, and Register of Progressive 
Knowledge, No. XIII. 

Contents:—Mrs. Trollope’s German Tour— Howison's Colonies 
— Arundell’s Discoveries in Asia Minor— Macnish on Sleep— 
Baines’s Companion to the Lakes— Lectures for the Working 
Classes — Buli’s Bible Plates — Rueppell’s Recent Travels in 
Abyssinia— The Atheneum — Miscellany of Facts — List of New 
Publications. 

London: Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street. 





In one volume quarto, price 31. Bs 
Dedicated by permission to the King. 


EMOIRS of JOHN NAPIER of 
MERCHISTON, his LINEAGE, LIFE, and TIMES; 
with a History of the Invention of Logarithms, 
yM NAPIER, Esq. 

This Work is the only Life of the Inventor of Logarithms that 
has appeared, and contains many original unpublished Letters 
and Documents from his Family Papers. 

There is an Appendix of original Documents, Historical and 
Scientific; and the volume contains Fourteen Plates, besides 
——— and other Embellishments. 

Hundred and Fifty Copies only are printed. 
Printed for r William a - ~ ae and Thomas Cadell, 
ondon. 





Price 1s. 6d, _ 
D RUIDZ: a Latin Prize Poem, with 
Observations on the Origin, Character, Principles, and 
existing es of the Celtic Priesthood. 
y an UNDERGRADUATE of T. C. D. 
B. Fellowes, indaute Street; and Milliken and Son, Dublin, 





In 8vo. price 6s. 6d. boards, 
ERMONS on the Spiritual Comfort and 


Assurance attainable by Obedience and Conformity to 
the Lord Jesus Christ; adapted to Memory. With an Essay on 
the Use of Memory as a Means of Grace. 

y HENRY ERSKINE HEAD, M.A 
Rector of Feniton, pre and Chaplain to His Royal Highness 
e Duke of Cumberlan 
Printed for J., G aa F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal 





In 12mo, price 6s. in boards, the Second Volume of 
LAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS, 
pace in the Parish tae of Bolton-le-Moors. 

By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, ~ ae 


Vicar of: Bolton, and Prebendary of Ches' 
Printed for J., S. and F. Rivington, St. oh a 
oo Place, Pall Mal 
Of whom may be had 
The Second Edition of the First Volume, 
price 6s. 
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HE PARENT'S ‘POBTICAL ANTHO- 
OGY; being a Selection of English Poems, pemette 
pa to assist in forming the Taste and the Sentiments of 
Young Readers, and classed under the following heads :— 
Hymns Pathetic Pieces 
Scriptural Pieces Inscriptions 
Religiousand Moral Poems | D. Pp and 
Odes and Lyrical Pieces Pieces, &c. 
Elegiac Poems Sonnets 
Epitaphs Longer Poems. 
,. Printed for Longman and Co.; J. Richardson; Baldwin and 
Cradock; J.,G., and F. Rivington; Whittaker and Co.; Simp- 
kin and Marshall; 3; and J. Sonter. 








For the Use of Schools. 
In 12mo. price 7s. 6d. —_ anes y edition, revised and 


XCERPTA ex *VARIIS ROMANIS 
POETIS qui in Scholis rarius leguntur, 
Luctetio, Seneca, Martiale, 
Catullo, Lucano, Juvenale, 
Propertio, V. Flacco, Ausonio, 
Tibullo, S. Italico, Claudiano. 
Persio, Statio, 
Notulis illustrata, 4 selegit 
JOHANNES ROGERS PITMAN, A.M. 


Veneunt apud J., G., et F. Rivington, in ’Caemeterio 
Paulino, et Vico dicto Waterloo Place. 





NEW WORKS, 
Just published by angen am Orme, and Co. London. 


HE DOMESTIC and FINANCIAL 
CONDITION of GREAT BRITAIN, preceded by a 
brief Sketch of her Foreign Policy, and of the Statistics and Poli- 
tics of France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 1 vol. 8yo. 16s. 
By G. BROWNING. 


The Court of Sigman’ Augustus; or, Po« 
land in the Sixteenth Century. An Historical Novel. By Alex- 
ander Bronikowski. ‘Done into English by a Polish Refugee. In 
3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d, 

** We are happy to have it in our power to speak of this work 
in terms of the highest praise.’ — Magaxine, 


II 
A Treatise on Titi Geology; being an 
Examination, both Practical and Theoretical, of the Older For- 
mations. By Henry 8. Boase, M.D. Secretary of the Royal Geo- 
logical Society of Cornwall, &c. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 2s.) 


Iv. 

The Geography of the British Isles, inter: 
spersed with Historical Facts and oe Sketches. By 
Mary Martha Rodwell. 2 vols, 12mo. 

«« The best-arranged school-book on the ‘subject we have seen.” 
—Metropolitan Magazine. 


Conversations on Botany, 12mo. 8th edition, 
enlarged, 22 Plates, 7s. Gd. plain; 12s. coloured. 

The object of this work is to enable young persons to acquire a 
knowledge of the vegetable productions of their native country. 
For this purpose the arrangement of Linneus is explained, and a 
native plant ofeach class (with a few exceptions) is examined and 
illustrated by an engraving, 


VI. 

Simeon’s Letters to his Kinsfolk and other 
Great People; written chiefly from France and Belgium, in the 
Years 1832, 1833, and 1834. By Simeon “a Esq. 2 vols, 8vo. 
with 13 Portraits of distinguished Persons, 26s, 

«The writer of this work is epee a man of talent.” 
Atheneum. 


The Deity; a Poem, in 12 Books. By 
Sposa Ragg. With an Introductory Essay, by Isaac Taylor. 
2mo., 8s, 





THE AUTHORESS OF “ MOTHERS AND ero vich = aaa 
Price only 4s. per volume, bound in morocco cloth 


OLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS, 
comprising 
The Romance of Real Life. 
By the Authoress of “ Mothers and Daughters.” 3 vols. 
This collection, which must not be confounded with other 
advertised libraries, is confined to the most sterling works Poa 
the most disti ished living auth 





Rev. G. Townsend's Chronological Arrangement of the Bible, 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. price 1/. 4s. cloth boards, 


T HE HOLY BIBLE, containing the 


Old and New Testaments, axtanged in Historical and 
Chronological Order, in such manner that the whole may be 
read as one connected History, in the Words of the Authorised 
Translation. With select Notes, Indexes, and a Table dividing 
the Sacred Volume into 365 Portions for daily Reading. 

By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. og Churchyard, and 

Waterloo Place, Pall Ma’ 
The New Testament may be had phate wf price 6s, boards, 
*,* The larger Edition of the Arrangement, containing a 
copious Body of Annotations, may be had in four volumes, price 
4l. in boards, or the Old and New Testament separately, price 2. 
each. 





as the 
the exclusive property of Mr Colburn, ~~ cannot appear in ae 
other collection whatsoever. 
Works already published in this Collection, and sold sep 
Mr. Ward's Tremaine, 3 vols. |Mr. a Israeli’s Vivian Guys, 
———— De Vere, 3 vols. vols. 
Mr. Bulwer’s Disowned, 3 vols. Mr. Grattan’ * is and 
Jevereux, 3 vols, Byways, 
Mr. Hook’s Sayings and Doings,|Mr. Le 's Chelsen Pensioners, 








6 vols. 
Mr. Lister's Granby, 3 vols. Mr. ‘amith’s Brambletye House, 





Lord Mulgrave’s Yes and No, 3 vols. 

2 vols. —__—— Tor Hill, 3 vols. 
Mr. Lister’s Herbert Lacy, |Lady Bury’s Flirtation, 8 vols. 

8 vols. Mrs. Radcliffe's Gaston de Blon- 


deville, 2 velo 08 
London: Published for Nene yey by R. Bentley ae and 
radfute, E g, Dublin 








In 8vo. price 10s, 6d. board 
AROCHIAL SER R MONS. 
By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A 
Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, and Fellow of 
Oriel College. 

Printed for J., G., and F. sorenanans | St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

The Arians of the Fourth Century; their 
Doctrine, Temper, and Conduct, chiefly exhibited in the Coun- 

cils of the Church, between A,D. 825 and 38), 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


In 3 vols 18mo. 1 


Tex BOOK of BUTTERFLIES, 
MOTHS, and SPHINGES. 
By Captain THOMAS BROWN, F.R.S. F.L.S. &o. 

o This is a delightful work, with no fewer than 144 engravin 
coloured after nature; and, both by the = of its scientific 
sgriptions and its general ell dto convey 
ideas at once correct and popular, of the ‘habits and economy ef 
the beautiful tribes of which it treats.”—Literary Gazette, 

««The engravings alone bee F be pe eee cheap at the 
price of the volumes.”—Sunda 
Whittaker and Co, ane Maria Lane, 
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Price le. 6d. 
HRISTIANS the LIGHT of the 
WORLD: a Sermon, preached at Chelmsford, on Fri- 
day, July 95, 1834, at the Visitation of the Right Hon. and Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of London. 
y HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 
Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Rector 


‘airsted, Essex. 
Printed by desire of the Lord Bishop and the Clergy. 
London: Printed for J., G., aud F. Rivi mn, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 





In foolseap 8vo. with several superior Wood Engravings, the 
Sec ion, price 6s. 6d. in clot 


ond editi th, 
as CONCHOLOGIST’S COMPA. 
NION. 


By MARY ROBERTS. 

« This is, in every sense of the word, an exquisile little volume 
—exquisite in design, and exquisite inexecution. We have rarely 
met with any book so small, affording us so much satisfaction.”— 
New Monthly Magazine. 

By the same Author, 
The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom 


displayed. 6s. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





In 2 vols. demy 8vo. price 28s, boards, 
HISTORY of CHIN A, 
Ancient and Modern; comprising a retrospect of the 

Foreign Intercourse and Trade with China. Illustrated by a 
new and corrected Map of the a ae 
By the Rev. CHARLES GUTZLAFF, 
Now, and for many = past, resident in that Country. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 





Completion of Crabbe’s Poetical Works, in Eight Vols., similar to 
Scott's and Byron's. 
This day, foolscap 8vo. 


8vo. 5s. 
HE EIGHTH and LAST VOLUME of 
the LIFE and POEMS of the Rev. GEORGE CRABBE. 

This Volume (which completes the work) consists of entirely 
New and Original Poems never before published, and is em- 
bellished with a Portrait of the Author, from an original Paint- 
ing by Thomas Phillips, R.A., and a Vignette, after Stanfield. 

«* There are, in my recess at home, where they have been long 
undisturbed, another series of stories,—in number and quantity 
sufficient for a volume; and as I suppose they are much like the 
former in ion, and sufficiently diffe in events and cha- 
racters, they may hereafter, in peaceable times, be worth some- 
thing to you; and the more, because I shall, whatever is mortal 
of me, be at rest in the chancel of Trowbridge church ; for the 
works of authors departed are generally received with some 
favour, partly as they are old acquaintances, and in part because 
there can be no more of them.”—Mr, Crabbe to his Son George, 
dated Clifton, October 29, 1831. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











MR. BECKFORD’S WORKS. 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 
T A L ¥. e 
With Sketches of Spain and Portugal. 
In a Series of Letters, written during a Residence in 
those Countries. 
Now first published. 
* One of the most elegant productions of modern li vm 
Quarterly Review, 1834. 





II. 
Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and embellished, price 6s. 
Vathek. An-Arabian Tale. 
“* A creation of genius that would immortalise its author at any 
tim2, and under any taste.”—Gentieman’s —— 
n the same volume are included, 


I 
The Castle of Otranto. | By Horace Walpole. 
The Bravo of Venice. By M. G. Lewis, Esq. 


In 1 vol. La bound, 
Vathek, in the original French. 


Iv. 

" New edition, ina Pocket volume, price 3s. 6d. 
Biographical Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Painters. 

*¢ A series of sharp and brilliant satires. The language is po- 
lished and pointed; the sarcasm at once deep and delicate.”— 
Quarterly Review, 1834. 





PROFESSOR YOUNG'S ALGEBRA. 
‘rice 5s. 6d. a new edition, greatly improved, of 


P 
N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
ALGEBRA, Theoretical and Practical; with Attempts 
to simplify some of the more difficult Parts of the Science, parti- 
cularly the Demonstration of the Binomial Theorem in its most 
3 Summation of Infinite Series, &c. Intended 
‘or the Use of Students. 
By J. R. YOUNG, 
Professor of Mathematics at the Royal College, Belfast. 
Printed for J. Souter, 73, St. Paul's Churchyard. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Elements of Geometry, 8vo. 8s. 
2. Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, 6s. 


3. Mathematical Tables of Logarithms, &c. 


6s. 6d. 

4. A Treatise on the Computation of Loga- 
rithms, 8s. 6d. 

5. Elements of Analytical Geometry, 9s. 
. Elements of the Differential Calculus, 8s. 
. Elements of the Integral Calculus, 9s. 

8. Elements of Mechanics, 10s. 6d. 

9. An Introductory Lecture, delivered at the 
aes of the Mathematical Classes, in the Royal College, Bel- 


a 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


Under the especial Patronage of Her Majesty. 
HE SACRED CLASSICS. 
Edited by the Rev. R. CATTERMOLE, B.D. 
and the Rev, H. STEBBING, M.A. 
Publishing in Monthly Vols. price 3s. 6d. morocco cloth, lettered. 
On the Ist of September, Vol. IX, of the Series, 
Dr. Watts’s Lyric Poems. 
With a Life of the Author, by Robert Southey, Esq. LL.D. 

_ The cheapest and the best of all the libraries.""—Tait’s Maga- 

zine. 
The following Works have already appeared, and may be had 
separately, price 38, 6d. 
Jeremy Taylor's Liberty of P;:o- | Bishop Hall’s Treatises. 
phesying- Baxter’s Dying Thoughts. 
Cave’s Lives of the Apostles. Jeremy Taylor’s Select Ser- 
Bates’s Spiritual Perfection. mons, 
Butler’s Analogy. 
With an original Introductory Essay to each. 

Hatchard and Son; Whittaker and Co.; and Simpkin and 

Marshall, London ; Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and C ing 





-| Dublin, 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


TO ADVERTISERS AND THE PUBLIC. 
On-October 1 next, 


TH BRITISH FARMERS’ 
Aa 


uar 
MAGAZINE, No. XXXIII. (Quarterly) 
% GonBactes by the Rev. HENRY BERRY. 

the forth i z 





‘or g Number of this Work 
must be sent to the Publishers’, 169 Piccadilly, bef @ 
September, to insure insertion. veers eee 
James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly. 





SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, BART, 
Just ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s, 6d. a Review of the 


HANDOS PEERAGE CASE 
eee masetiontns 1803, — of no etenaions of Sir Somes 
gerton Brydges, Bart. to designate himself, 
Baron Chandos of Sudeley. si a 
By G. F. BELTZ, Esq. Lancaster Herald. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 





8 New Burlington Street, September 5, 1834. 
Mr. Bentley has just gpobtieees the following New Works :— 
n 2 vols. post 8vo. 


5 i MAN of HONOUR, and the 
RECLAIMED. 


By a LADY of RANK. 
«« Witty touches and lively delineations are scattered over these 
pages. They are obviously the production of a very clever per- 
son.” —Literary Gazette. 


II. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings by Landseer, 
The Angler in Wales. 
By Captain Medwin, 
Author of “‘ Conversations of Lord Byron.” 
«« Abounding with descriptions of Welsh angling, and anecdotes 
of Byron, Shelley, &c.”—Spectutor. 


Ill. 
Ayesha, the Maid of Kars. 
By James Morier, Esq. 
Author of ‘* Zohrab,” * Hajji Baba,” &c. 
“A more animated and exciting story could hardly be con- 
ceived.”’—Quarte:ly Review, 1834, 


IV. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 
Discoveries in Asia Minor, 
By the Rev. F. V. J. Arundell. 
“Not inferior in i to any prod 
many years has come before us.”—Sun. 


Vv. 
Helen. 
By Maria Edgeworth. 3 vols. 
«« Helen is in every body’s hands. Miss Edgeworth never writes 
without adding to the stock of public amusement.”—Quarterly 
Review, 1834. 


VI. 
Memoirs of Henry Salt, Esq. F.R.S. 


His Britannic Majesty’s late Consul-General in Egypt. 
Including his C. 4 


which for 








is Bis ” 
By J. J. Halls, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Two Portraits. 
« A very gratifying history of a checkered life.” —Atlas. 
**A most important and interesting work, in every point of 
view.” —United Service Gazette, 
vil. 
9d edition, revised and corrected, 8 vols. post 8vo. 
Rookwood; a Romance. 

«This mo Goma flags.” —Quarterly Review, 1834. 
« Full of life and fire.”—New Monthly Magazine. 

VII. 

Third and cheaper edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
Letters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, 
Now first published. Edited by the late Lord Dover, 

Who has added Notes, and a Memoir of Walpole. 

“ Indispensable to every library.”—Spectator. 


Ix. 
Third edition, revised and corrected, 2 vols, post 8vo. 
England and the English. 
By E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
Author of “ Pelham,” “‘ Eugene Aram,” &c. 
To which is now first added, 
A View of the late Events and the late Changes. 
“ For generations this work will be referred to as one of stand- 
ard mind and value.”—Literary Gazette. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo, price 15s. boards, 
IVINE PROVIDENCE ; or, the Three 
co of Revelation, shewing the perfect Parallelism, 
Civil and Religious, of the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian 
Eras; the whole forming a new Evidence of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity. 
By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. 
Rector of Bondleigh, Devon. 
Early in October will appear, in 2 large vols. 8vo. " 
Remains of Alexander Knox, Esq. of Dublin, 
M.R.LA. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 


IRISH CORPORATE SYSTEM. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
INQUIRY into the ANCIENT 


N 
A CORPORATE SYSTEM of IRELAND, and Sug- 
ions for its immediate and general Extension, With an 
a D 


ppendix, ri 
By PETER GALE, Esq. M.A. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 











In 12mo. the 2d edition, com: sag in 1 volume, price 8s. 6d. 
nm cloth, 
HE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S SUNDAY 
EVENING ; or, an easy Introduction for the Reading 
of the Bible. For the Use of Children. 
By Mrs. PARRY. 


Printed for J., G,, and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
ye” Waterlog Place, Pall Mall, x 








On the 1st of October will be published, in royal qua: i 
3l. 3s. in boards, illustrated by a Map and Profiles of Sens 
and Faults, coloured Sections of the Stratification in three 
Shafts, and nearly Three Hundred coloured figures of Vege. 
table Fossils, after Drawings taken from Nature, 


7 y 
A COLLECTION of GEOLOGICAL 
FACTS and Practical Observations, intended to eluci- 
date the formation of the Ashby Coal Field; being the resu|t 
of forty years’ experience and research. 
By EDWARD MAMMATT, F.G.S. 
London: G. Lawford, Savile Passage; and W. Herhall, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 





On the 10th September, 
In three volumes, post octavo, price One Guinea and a Half, 


HE LITERARY LIFE and UNPUB. 
LISHED MISCELLANIES of JOHN GALT. 

This Work will contain, in the biographical part, an account 

of the origin and circumstances attending the conception and 

ublication of the Author’s separate productions, with various 

iterary Anecdotes. The Miscellanies will consist of Tales in 

the Scottish, English, and American dialects, with Essays on 
different Subjects, &c. 

Published by William Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and 
Thomas Cadell, London. 





MR. BULWER’S NEW WORK, 
On the 15th September, in 3 vols. post 8v0. 


HE LAST DAYS of POMPEIL 
By the Author of “ Pelham,” “* Eugene Aram,” 
« England and the English,”. &c. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; 
for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin. 


THE NEW NOVEL, 
Edited by the Author of “ Granby,” entitled 


2. se £.8 8s 


will appear early in September. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





CAPT. MARRYATT’S NEW NOVEL, entitled 
ACOB FAITHFUL 
in 8 vols. post 8vo. will appear on the 10th instant, 
Also, a third edition of 
Peter Simple. 
Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 





Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Social, Literary, and Political. 


By HENRY L. BULWER, Esq. M.P. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; 
for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin. 





Just ready, in 3 vols, post 8vo. with Plates, 


HE ANGLER in IRELAND; 
or, an Englishman’s Ramble through Munster and Con- 
naught, during the Summer of 1833. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; 
for Ireland, Mr. John Cumming, Dublin. 





Just ready, in 1 volume post 8vo. 


HE NAVAL OFFICER’S GUIDE for 
PREPARING SHIPS for SEA. 
b> CHARLES MARTELLI, 
His Majesty’s Ship Donegal. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New reg Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 


Just ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, 


ANDERINGS in NEW SOUTH 
WALES, BATAVIA, PEDIR COAST, SINGA- 
PORE, and CHINA. 





Being the 
Journal! of a Naturalist 
In those Countries, during 1832, 1833, and 1834, 
By GEORGE BENNETT, Esq. F.L.S. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to his Majesty. 








LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, « 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7 Wellington Stree, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13 South Moulton Street, Oxforé 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98 Royal Exchange; 5 
Marl hk, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. and (¢. 
Black, Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and Patterson 
and Rutherglen, Glasgow , and J. Cumming, Dublin.—Agen 

‘or America, O. Rich, 12 Red Lion Square, London. 


J, MOYES, 28 Captle Street, Leicestexs Square: 
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